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ABSTRACT 


ENHANCING RESILIENCE AND SELF-LEADERSHIP AMONG INDIGENOUS 
AMERICAN MUSLIM WOMEN THROUGH LIBERATIVE SPIRITUAL PRACTICES 


by 
Farah Shakour Bridges 
Claremont School of Theology 
2024 


This project is designed to focus attention on Indigenous American Muslim (I-AM) 
women who have faced oppressive forces that have shaped their daily experiences. It explores 
strategies to enhance resilience and self-leadership capacity among Indigenous American 
Muslim women in the United States and investigates how these strategies can mitigate impacts 
of the historically marginalizing factors of racial, gender, and religious bias. 

This project applies the wholistic construct within Al-Islam of deen or a striving for 
alignment and integration between faith and all other areas of one’s life without a separation of 
theology from praxis. Therefore, it is rooted in the essence of a life-giving, compassionate 
exegesis of the Holy Qur’an and the life example of Prophet Muhammad (peace be upon him) 
and draws on a breadth of resources including personal narratives, history, psychology, biology, 
physics, and spirituality. This integrative approach seeks to align theology, theory, and praxis, 
through compassion-based spiritual practices and liberative theological perspectives. 
Approaching the project in this manner honors the vast contributions individuals and the 
collective strengths of -AM women and their communities. 

To bring forth the salient features of aligning theory and theology with praxis, a two-day 


hybrid weekend spiritual retreat was convened with a group of six I-AM women, with invitations 


to practice the methods learned and to reflect through journaling between sessions. The sessions 
incorporated emotional grounding, communal wisdom, instruction on key theological and 
theoretical concepts, practical applications, and created space for belonging and reflection on 
deepening connections with Allah, the Most Highly Glorified. 

Participants completed a self-leadership pre- and post-assessment. At the end of each 
session, participants shared feedback and at the conclusion of the second session, they completed 
an online survey to evaluate their experiences and the outcomes of the project. Though the 
sample size was small and the timeframe for implementation was narrow, the project facilitated 
creating a safe, intimate environment to authentically connect, share, and learn with an 
intergenerational group of Indigenous American Muslim women, and the key outcomes of 
deepened connection with Allah, increased ability to practice self-compassion, increased 
resiliency in the face of oppression, increased self-leadership capacity, and increased ability to 


communicate in a nonviolent manner were supported. 


Dedication 


This project is a love letter to the mother pioneers of the ummah (community), who modeled the 
courage to stand in faith while leaving no member of our community behind. Because they did, 


we can. Because they were, we are. Their legacy lives on in all of us who carry their spirit. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Debra Majeed, philosopher and professor of Religious Studies states, “...to be Muslim 
for African American women is to battle multidimensional forms of oppression, especially in 
terms of their race, gender and religion.”! Majeed’s assertion offers an opening for discourse 
centered around the unique challenges faced by Black Muslim women, whom I refer to as 
Indigenous American Muslim? (I-AM) women. This project is designed to focus attention on 
Indigenous American Muslim women who have faced oppressive forces that have shaped their 
daily experiences. It explores strategies to enhance resilience and self-leadership capacity among 
Indigenous American Muslim women in the United States and investigates how these strategies 
can mitigate impacts of the historically marginalizing factors of racial, gender, and religious bias. 
Broaching the subject of marginalization among Indigenous American Muslim women requires a 
nuanced, liberative contextualized approach which acknowledges their challenges and honors 
their resistance. 

Though historically the discourse on spiritual care, theology, and liberation of Black 
people has focused largely on the Black Christian experience, the works of key theologians form 
a critical launching point at the nexus of race and religion and hold cultural relevance to -AM 


women. Black theologian and “Father of Black Theology” James H. Cone implored that 


' Debra Majeed, “Resisting the Veil of Universalism: Muslim Womanist Philosophy as a 
Lens for Authentic Representations of African American Women,” in Muslima Theology: The 
Voices of Muslim Women Theologians, ed. Ednan Aslan, Marcia Hermansen, and Elif Medeni 
(Peter Lang AG, 2013): 260, https://www.jstor.org/stable/j.ctv2t4f10.18. 


“Indigenous American Muslim” (I-AM) is a term that will be used throughout this work 
interchangeably with terms such as “Black Muslim” or “African American Muslim” to 
acknowledge that African Muslims were the original Muslims in N. America and to honor their 
contributions to the society. Using the term indigenous in this manner is not intended to dishonor 
or supplant pre-colonial indigenous native people’s histories and recognizes the often- 
intertwined experiences of indigenous and African populations. 
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“theological sources must include the history and culture of oppressed people.”? Womanist 
theologians advance this discourse further by refocusing the theological lens on the experiences 
of poor, Black women. African American Muslim and womanist theologian Carroll Watkins Ali 
in her seminal work, Survival and Liberation: Pastoral Theology in African American Context, 
offers remedies rooted in womanist thought to address the “crisis state”* of Black people that had 
not been adequately resolved by previous “individualistic approaches”> to pastoral care. Watkins 
Ali uplifts the voices of diverse Black theologians, psychologists, and writers to create a 
framework of pastoral theology for Black people which “(1) begins with the experience of the 
culture versus objectifications and abstractions about the culture, (2) allows for the significance 
of communality versus individuality, and (3) expands the operations of ministry.” 

Watkins Ali and other Black female theologians formed cognate stances which challenge 
patriarchal norms within religious contexts, including Black religious institutions. Theologian 
Jacquelyn Grant went so far as to contend that there is a “conspiracy to keep Black women 
relegated to the background,”’ contrary to the example of “Jesus the Christ — one who identified 
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himself with their survival and liberation.”° Womanist theologian Delores S. Williams 


integrated the experiences of disenfranchised Black women into her perspective, describing 


3 Carroll Watkins Ali, Survival and Liberation: Pastoral Theology in African American 
Context (St. Louis: Chalice Press, 1999), 49. 


4 Watkins Ali, Survival and Liberation, xii. 
> Watkins Ali, Survival and Liberation, xii. 
© Watkins Ali, Survival and Liberation, 8. 

7 Watkins Ali, Survival and Liberation, 50. 


8 Watkins Ali, Survival and Liberation, 57. 


womanism as a “theological corrective”? which “attempts to help black women to see, affirm 
and have confidence in the importance of their experience and faith for determining the character 
of the Christian religion in the African American community.”!° 

Congruent with Watkins and Cone, history, culture, and communalism provide the 
foundation of this project. Aligned with Grant and Williams, I center on the perspective and 
needs of Black women. Given Black women’s resilience, I approach this work from a strengths- 
based, optimistic normative and heed the caution of historians Daina Ramey Berry and Kali 
Nicole Gross against presenting “Black women’s history as purely oppositional or existing solely 


in combat with gendered, racist oppression.”!'! I draw heavily from my personal and the 


collective experiences of I-AM women and men to inform the direction of this work. 


Author Background 

I hail from an Indigenous American Muslim (I-AM) family. My parents, grandmother, 
and many relatives were a part of what we refer to as “The First” or the Original Nation of Islam 
(ONOI) led by The Honorable Elijah Muhammad. I am a third generation I-AM, daughter of 
Muhammad Abdul Shakour and Najah Shakour. My father was an imam’? and entrepreneur of 
“mixed” race with Catholic roots, and my mother was an educator and homemaker from a Black 


Baptist background. In addition to my lived experience, much of what I know about I-AM 


° Watkins Ali, Survival and Liberation, 58. 
'0 Watkins Ali, Survival and Liberation, 59. 


'! Daina Berry and Kali Gross, A Black Women’s History of the United States (Boston: 
Beacon Press, 2020), 4. 


'2 The term imam is an Arabic term that indicates one who leads the group in prayer. 
However, in practice, Muslim communities have used the term to mean the spiritual leader of a 
group of congregants or followers. It shares root meaning with the word ummah or community 
and umm or mother. 


women was transmitted orally and in practice by my family and community members. Most of 
my close relatives transitioned to the World Community of Islam in the West, which later 
became the Muslim American Society, and is currently known simply as the community of 
Imam Warith Deen Mohammed (Imam W.D. Mohammed). Some of my relatives remained in 
the ONOI while others affiliated with Minister Farrakhan’s NOI. My family is diverse in faith 
traditions, including Al Islam, Baptist, Catholic, Seventh Day Adventist, other Christian 
denominations, and other spiritual expressions. I affiliate with the community of Imam W.D. 
Mohammed as my spiritual home. This multi-faith, multi-ethnic background has allowed me to 
witness the threads of resilience and the challenges of Black people from various vantage points. 
My spiritual and community work has been inspired by the lessons learned in diversity 
and interfaith relations through my immediate and extended family. As the daughter of an imam, 
I learned early in life that service was a divine duty. As a result, I have worked within the Black 
community and the Muslim community continuously and in a variety of contexts. Some of these 
efforts include: establishment of a still operational effort to honor the dignity of the human spirit 
in Los Angeles; tutoring children living in a Los Angeles housing development in academic 
subjects and African history to enhance self-esteem and cultural awareness while reducing 
violence; advising underrepresented BIPOC students at risk of attrition at UCLA; providing 
basic needs for unhoused individuals and families; providing psycho-educational counseling to 
youth exposed to violence; serving as the Director of Education on the board of one of the 
premier masajid (mosques) in the country; teaching at an Islamic school serving residents in an 
under-resourced neighborhood in Washington, DC; and establishing a youth weekend religious 
school at my masjid. My current efforts center around spiritual and leadership development of 


Muslim women and men, youth development, interreligious peacebuilding, and integrating 


spirituality into healing practices. I am the founder and president of a not-for-profit organization, 
4B4 Education, Inc. (www.4B4U.org), which serves as a conduit for uplifting the human spirit 
and bringing diverse people together through shared intercultural and interreligious experiences. 

My personal history, service work, and background in mental health and education have 
led me to an understanding that we must address the root causes of phenomena to make progress. 
Imam W.D. Mohammed urged “carrying the logic to its logical conclusion.” '? Abolitionist 
approaches to social justice advocate for eliminating systems rooted in injustice rather than 
attempting to reform inherently racist structures. Activist and professor Angela Y. Davis in her 
book Women, Culture & Politics, affirmed this root cause approach to shifting power by stating 
that “...radical simply means ‘grasping things at the root.’ Our agenda for women’s 
empowerment must thus be unequivocal in our challenge to monopoly capitalism as a major 
obstacle to the achievement of equality.” !4 

My personal “logical conclusion” is centered on continuous individual and communal 
healing and spiritual development. Communal healing and spiritual development manifest as an 
ideological womb of felt and sensed support and affirmation, predicated upon connection to 
humanity through the Divine ruh (spirit), and which holds sacred the nurturing, growth, and 
protection of the emergent and transforming nafs (soul). This ideological womb is achieved by 
1) grounding sincere intentions in the love of the Divine, Humanity, and the Creation, 
2) recognizing that Al-Islam is a complete way of life expressed in variable cultural contexts, 


3) applying liberative exegesis of scripture, 4) seeking meaning from the ayah (signs) in the 


'3 “Carrying the Logic to It’s [sic] Logical Conclusion,” My Islamic Perspective, 
accessed September 7, 2023, /web/20231213121621/https://myislamicperspective.blogspot.com/. 


'4 Angela Davis, Women, Culture & Politics (New York: First Vintage Books Edition, 
1990), 14. 


Creation, and 5) establishing a network of theologically self-reflexive ansar (helpers) who 
support personal and communal transformation and healing. 

Given this communal perspective, I reject the stance that I am the lone architect of 
knowledge for others. I acknowledge that others, particularly other -AM women, have and 
continue to shape my concepts around what it means to be Black, a woman, and an Indigenous 
American Muslim. If we are to heal as a nation and as a world, we must center our focus on 
justice and healing of those most marginalized, as it is the destabilization of the root cause of 
marginalization that will lead to the destruction of oppressive systems. 

This work is highly personal, yet it positions me as a subject-witness to collective 
experiences around attempts to marginalize based on race, gender, and religion. I, like many 
Indigenous American Muslim women, have been the target of hate-based discrimination and 
attacks, both inside and outside of the Muslim community. However, when these attacks occur 
within the Muslim community, they have the potential to destabilize relationships, corrupt one’s 
confidence in community, and unfortunately at times, erode one’s sense of connection to the 
Source Creator. In some of my most challenging moments, it was my circle of community sisters 
who “fixed my crown” and supported my ability to chart my own path under the sanctum of 
Allah’s cover. The women around me and the communal experiences of our foremothers helped 
to protect me from internalizing my experience of marginalization which, as is noted in the 
following sections, promotes resilience and self-leadership capacity. 

This project is designed to focus attention on Indigenous American Muslim (I-AM) 

women who have faced oppressive forces that have shaped their daily experiences. It explores 


strategies to enhance resilience and self-leadership capacity among Indigenous American 


Muslim women in the United States and investigates how these strategies can mitigate impacts 
of the historically marginalizing factors of racial, gender, and religious bias. 

Chapter one examines marginalization within the historical contexts of the United States 
and pre-modern Arabia and outlines scholarly perspectives on Blackness, marginalization, and 
the pathways to liberation. 

Chapter two focuses on the liberative theology of Imam Warith Deen Mohammed, 
theoretical applicability of womanist ideology, and aligning theology, theory, and praxis to 
promote resilience and self-leadership among Indigenous American Muslim women. 

Chapter three outlines the practical research project, including the methods utilized. 

Chapter four presents a discussion of the findings from this research, paying particular 
attention to the discoveries of the participants pertaining to key outcomes. 

Chapter five offers recommendations based on the theological and theoretical chapters 
and the research findings as they relate to Indigenous American Muslim women. It suggests 


additional resources for consideration and discusses further research. 


Chapter 1: History and Context 

The Origins of Marginalization 

Racial, gender, and religious marginalization have occurred over the course of human 
history. Though oppression is often multifaceted, extracting race as an anchor point is imperative 
in theological discourse as it predates humankind’s earthly existence. The Holy Qur’an outlines 
the narrative of Iblis, a consort with the malaika (angels) in Allah’s heavenly court, became the 
first racist. As a creature of the jinn race, Iblis was created “from the fire of a scorching wind” 
(Qur’an 15:27). In defiance of Allah’s direct command, Iblis refused to bow to Adam, 
proclaiming, “I am not one to prostrate myself to man, whom thou didst create from sounding 
clay, from mud molded to shape” (Qur’an 15:33). Iblis believed that he was superior to Adam 
based on the quality and constitution of his creation. Iblis further expressed contempt of the 
malaika whom he once worshipped alongside, as they “‘prostrated themselves, all of them 
together” in submission to Allah’s call (Qur’an 15:30). With Iblis’ profound act of transgression 
against Allah’s directive, he transmuted from his individual presence as a jinn to the eternally 
desperate nemesis of humankind known as Shaytan (Satan). Juxtaposing Shaytan’s racialized 
vow to subjugate Adam’s progeny until the end of time with anti-Black racism’s far-reaching 
impacts calls to mind familiar historical themes of arrogance, envy, and false superiority based 
on race which has transformed individual notions of bias to pervasive structural racism. 

Chronicling the genesis of present-day marginalization of -AM women, this chapter 
begins with modern viewpoints on marginalization and liberation, followed by a retrospective 
view of historical concepts of Blackness in pre-Islamic Arabia and within the backdrop of the 


Original Nation of Islam (ONOI). These perspectives help contextualize Prophet Muhammad’s 


views on racial liberation and proceed to Clara Muhammad’s leadership which was shaped by 


her social location at the intersection of race, gender, and religion. 


What is marginalization and how is it psychologically experienced? 

Marginalization or marginality is relativistic in nature, and therefore is best contemplated 
from a variety of perspectives to yield a broader view. From the perspective of a dominant power 
that it sees itself as the central focus or true center, all others are pushed to the margins of 
society. The dominant power is egocentric and unconcerned with those on the margins, unless 
and until they become hostile or otherwise problematic. Conversely, those outside of the 
dominant group may either accept and internalize the position of the dominant as the true center 
or may reject the dominant forces and expose the center as an imposter, a facade. The malaika 
viewed Iblis as an imposter with a false sense of dominance. However, his oppression of 
humankind continues to be felt as Iblis transformed into Shaytan. 

For Indigenous American Muslim women, race, gender, and religion present 
intersectional, compounding marginalizing forces, any of which may take prominence in the 
foreground. I-AM women may experience relegation to the margins, even among their own 
racial, gender, and religious groups. Colorism within the Black community, racism within the 
feminist movement, and sexism and racism within religious contexts can be seen as attestations 
to the compounding effects of this triple marginalization and its residual impacts even within 
one’s own cultural and community spaces. Given the history, impact, and pervasive 
dehumanization caused by anti-Black racism and its influence on gender and religious 
communities, I will focus on race as the dominant marginalizing factor, while acknowledging the 


intersectional nature of this triad. 


Internalized Marginalization 

Jung Yung Lee, a professor of systematic theology, elaborates on both negative and 
positive perspectives of marginalization or marginality. Lee outlines the negativist classical view 
of marginality as an existence “in-between two worlds (as) fully in neither which causes an 
“existential nothingness (and) dehumanization” of the subjects or targets of such 
marginalization.'!> In this view, marginalized people are both theoretically and practically in a 
purgatorial position of living within a dual societal and cultural status yet having membership in 
neither. Lee takes exception with this view, as it positions Eurocentric ideals and whiteness at the 
locus of power to control who is accepted into the in-group and who is othered.'° In essence, this 
view surrenders control and power to the dominant culture. Lee contends, “As marginality is 
relative to centrality, everyone tends to seek his or her center at the center which belongs to the 
dominant group. So ethnic minorities as marginal people also want to be at the center, even if not 
as part of the group that claims to be central.”'’ In other words, some marginalized people seek 
the benefits of being in the power structure and may marginalize others but maintain their own 
sense of identity separate from whiteness. 

The 2022 American Muslim Poll by the Institute for Social Policy and Understanding 


(ISPU)!* confirms Lee’s theory that some marginalized people internalize negative concepts 


'S Jung Lee, Marginality: The Key to Multicultural Theology (Minneapolis: Augsburg 
Fortress Publishers, 1995), 45. 


'6 Lee, Marginality, 43. 
'7 Lee, Marginality, 45. 


'8A merican Muslim Poll 2022: A Politics and Pandemic Status Report. Key Findings: 
Who are American Muslims Now?,” Institute for Social Policy and Understanding, accessed 
October 27, 2023, /web/20231213122451/https://21702012.fs 1 .hubspotusercontent- 
nal .net/hubfs/21702012/Research/AMP 2022 Key Findings.pdf. 
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about their own group. The poll assessed Islamophobic views among Americans as determined 
by responses to the five questions in Figure | designed to measure “endorsement of anti-Muslim 
stereotypes.” !? The scale ranged from 0 — 100, with larger numbers suggesting higher levels of 
Islamophobic sentiment. The overall average for the general public surveyed was a score of 25, 
slightly lower than the 2020 average score of 27.7° Surprisingly, while Islamophobia among non- 
Muslims has declined since 2018, Islamophobic sentiment rose among Muslims by fourteen 


points during the same period.”! 


Most Muslims living in the United States are more prone to violence than others. 
Most Muslims living in the United States discriminate against women. 

Most Muslims living in the United States are hostile to the United States. 

Most Muslims living in the United States are less civilized than other people. 
Most Muslims living in the United States are partially responsible for acts of 
violence carried out by other Muslims 


pl ge etl [ed 


Fig. 1. Islamophobia Index Questions. “American Muslim Poll 2022: A Politics and Pandemic 
Status Report. Key Findings: Who are American Muslims Now?,” Institute for Social Policy and 
Understanding, accessed October 27, 

2023, /web/2023 121312245 1/https://21702012.fs1.hubspotusercontent- 

nal .net/hubfs/21702012/Research/AMP_2022 Key _Findings.pdf. 


Though the overall score amongst Muslims increased, White Muslims skewed the data, 


as their scores exceeded even those of White evangelicals (30 points), topping off at 40 points.” 


' Institute for Social Policy and Understanding, “American Muslim Poll 2022: A Politics 
and Pandemic Status Report.” 


0 Institute for Social Policy and Understanding, “American Muslim Poll 2022: A Politics 
and Pandemic Status Report.” 


7! Institute for Social Policy and Understanding, “American Muslim Poll 2022: A Politics 
and Pandemic Status Report.” 


2 Institute for Social Policy and Understanding, “American Muslim Poll 2022: A Politics 
and Pandemic Status Report.” 
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Interestingly, Black American Muslims and other BIPOC groups were not the primary 
contributors to this increase, suggesting that there are cultural protective factors present amongst 
these groups which insulate them from the effects of external societal perceptions of Al-Islam 


which may not be present amongst White Muslims. 


The Violence of Internalized Marginality 

Classical marginality — an external force — can create negative internal self-concepts as 
demonstrated by the ISPU report. Lee notes that acceptance or internalization of inferiority leads 
to self-deprecating thought patterns and symptoms “such as ambivalence, excessive self- 
consciousness, restlessness, irritability, moodiness, lack of self-confidence, pessimism, 
sentimentalism and dreaming.” In essence, Lee is depicting negative psychological byproducts 
caused by racism and other forms of marginalization when internalized. 

Writer and clinician Joy DeGruy describes this internalized sense of marginality resulting 
from racialized trauma among African Americans as Post Traumatic Slave Syndrome or PTSS, 
characterizing trauma as “an injury caused by an outside, usually violent, force, event or 
experience (which can be felt) physically, emotionally, psychologically, and/or spiritually.”+ 
DeGruy borrows language from the clinical characteristics of Post Traumatic Stress Disorder 
(PTSD) in her definition of PTSS, as both are directly experienced or vicariously witnessed as 


threats to an individual’s life, that of their family, or that of their community which causes stress 


reactions manifesting in “intense psychological distress at exposure to internal or external cues 


3 Lee, Marginality, 46. 


*4 Joy DeGruy, Post Traumatic Slave Syndrome: America’s Legacy of Enduring Injury 
and Healing (Portland: Joy DeGruy Publications, Inc., 2005), 33. 
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that symbolize or resemble an aspect of the traumatic event (and) physiological reactivity on 
exposure to internal or external cues.””> 

Like Lee’s depiction of classical marginality, DeGruy suggests that intense trauma can 
alter one’s beliefs and attitudes and result in maladaptive, unwanted behaviors and 
consequences.”° The Centers for Disease Control (CDC)/Kaiser Permanente Adverse Childhood 
Experiences (ACES) study seems to support DeGruy’s contention, revealing that early life 
traumatic experiences are directly correlated to future negative health, social, and behavioral 
outcomes with a positive relationship between the intensity of negative outcomes with the 
number of traumatizing experiences.”’ Researchers expanded the initial research to find that 
“epigenetic consequences of toxic stress can alter how our DNA functions, and how that can be 
passed on from generation to generation.”* Figure 2 illustrates the ACES Pyramid.”? After 
centuries of trauma and given these findings, a reasonable assumption is to believe that 


internalized beliefs around marginalization can yield negative consequences for generations and 


suggests that racism is both individually and structurally violent in nature. 


5 DeGruy, Post Traumatic Slave Syndrome, 219. 
6 DeGruy, Post Traumatic Slave Syndrome, 33. 


27 “Adverse Childhood Experiences (ACES),” Centers for Disease Control, accessed May 
16, 2021, /web/20231213122848/https://www.cdc.gov/violenceprevention/aces/index.html. 


28 “PACES Science 101,” Aces Too High, accessed May 16, 2021, 
/web/20231213123201/https://acestoohigh.com/aces-101/. 


°° Centers for Disease Control, “Adverse Childhood Experiences (ACES).” 
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Fig. 2. Mechanism by which Adverse Childhood Experiences Influence Health and Well-being 
Throughout the Lifespan. “Adverse Childhood Experiences (ACES),” Centers for Disease 
Control, accessed May 16, 2021, 
/web/20231213122848/https://www.cdc.gov/violenceprevention/aces/index.html. 

Given its clinical timbre, some would argue that PTSS and the ACES Pyramid inherently 
present pathologizing rather than liberative views of marginalized people. Lee’s work, though 
not in direct conversation with DeGruy’s theory, is suggestive of this. Lee offers a 
complementary “self-affirming definition of marginality which does not replace the classical 
definition” of oppressed people being “in-between” worlds but rather “in-both.”*° The notion of 
in-both restores agency and power to thrive as solidly planted in an ideological homeland rather 
than a space of in between two worlds. 

While acknowledging the forces of historic marginalization, the Indigenous Wellness 


Pyramid (Figure 3) approaches the issue from a communal, strengths-based posture to yield 


positive outcomes rather than the grim outlook of the ACES Pyramid.*! Unlike the ACES 


3° Lee, Marginality, 47-48. 


31 “The Other Side of the ACEs Pyramid: A Healing Framework for Indigenous 
Communities,” National Native Children’s Trauma Center, National Library of Medicine, 
February 25, 2023, /web/20231213123503/https://www.mdpi.com/1660-4601/20/5/4108. 
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Pyramid which places early death at the top as the most dire possibility, this model’s pinnacle is 
meaningful life and longevity, and incorporates cultural supports and sustainable systems of care 
to restore sovereignty of indigenous people.*” The model reverses the narrative and grounds 
itself in a lens of expectation of the positive outcomes that can be expected through communal 


care. 


Meaningful 


Fig. 3. Indigenous Wellness Pyramid. “The Other Side of the ACEs Pyramid: A Healing 
Framework for Indigenous Communities,” National Native Children’s Trauma Center, National 
Library of Medicine, February, 25, 2023, /web/20231213123503/https://www.mdpi.com/1660- 
4601/20/5/4108. 


Breaking the Cycle of Oppression 
Another useful framework illustrates the internal and external impacts of the Cycle of 
Oppression (Figure 4) perpetuated by the dominant power and suggests a path of liberation. *? It 


begins with early childhood exposure to biased information which becomes integrated into the 


3? National Native Children’s Trauma Center, “The Other Side of the ACEs Pyramid: A 
Healing Framework for Indigenous Communities.” 


33 “What is Racism?” Dismantling Racism Works, accessed September 17, 2023, 
/web/20231213123959/https://www.dismantlingracism.org/racism-defined. html. 
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social lexicon as truths about oppressed people. These ubiquitous, stereotypical tropes, bolstered 
by socialization, can then become internalized creating resonant anger, guilt, and confusion.** 
The cycle can be interrupted by resisting this conditioning rather than accepting the false premise 


of the permanency and inevitability of marginalization.*° 
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Fig. 4. Cycle of Oppression. “What is Racism?” Dismantling Racism Works, accessed 


September 17, 2023, /web/20231213123959/https://www.dismantlingracism.org/racism- 
defined.html. 


Contemporary Anti-racist Theories on Marginalization 
Though marginalization can have profound impact on individuals and communities, 
antiracist theorists caution against losing focus on the root cause of marginalization — oppression, 


not the oppressed. Antiracist scholar and author Ibram X. Kendi directly challenges DeGruy’s 


34 Dismantling Racism Works, “What is Racism?” 


35 Dismantling Racism Works, “What is Racism?” 
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PTSS theory, naming it as a racist concept.*° He posits that PTSS “is premised on racist notions 
of degenerate Black people” and “that any idea that suggests any group of Black people are 
inferior in any way is a racist idea.”>’ Kendi suggests that PTSS and other theories, though well- 
intentioned, “claiming the inferiority (of Black people) stemmed from the history of oppression” 
fundamentally accept Black inferiority as a truth.** He labels this view as the “oppression- 
inferiority thesis.”*? Kendi goes on to note that the oppression-inferiority thesis rings true, 
because there is truth within it — Black people’s suffering, trauma, behaviors, and calls for 
reparations are all true.*? However, Kendi argues that anecdotal evidence based on the negative 
behaviors of individual actors does not justify generalizations about all Black people.*! These 
stereotypes create a false narrative that Black people are more prone to negative behaviors — 
attributed to their own moral failings or the historical traumas sustained at the hands of others. 
Alternatively, Kendi holds Black people as equal in behavior (both negative and positive) and 


equal in humanity to White people, while unequally treated economically and politically.” 


3 Tbram Kendi, “Post-Traumatic Slave Syndrome is a Racist Idea,” Black Perspectives, 
African American Intellectual History Society, June 21, 2016, 
/web/20231213124858/https://www.aaihs.org/post-traumatic-slave-syndrome-is-a-racist-idea/. 

37 Black Perspectives, “Post-Traumatic Slave Syndrome is a Racist Idea.” 

38 Black Perspectives, “Post-Traumatic Slave Syndrome is a Racist Idea.” 

3° Black Perspectives, “Post-Traumatic Slave Syndrome is a Racist Idea.” 

4° Black Perspectives, “Post-Traumatic Slave Syndrome is a Racist Idea.” 


‘1 Black Perspectives, “Post-Traumatic Slave Syndrome is a Racist Idea.” 


*” Black Perspectives, “Post-Traumatic Slave Syndrome is a Racist Idea.” 
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De-pathologizing to Restore Agency 

Kendi alludes to the omission of the protective nature of communal resistance and Black 
resilience in PTSS discourse. “Countless historians have chronicled freed Blacks successful 
struts off plantations and into politics, labor organizing, artistry, entrepreneurship, club building, 
church building, school building, community building — buildings that were oftentimes razed not 
by self-destructive PTSS, but the fiery hand of Jim Crow.’’*? Kendi goes so far as to say that the 
successes of Black activists, in concert with and in service to the Black community, are 
suggestive of a positive reaction to oppression concluding, “Black people must realize that the 
only thing wrong with Black people is that we think something is wrong with Black people. 
Black Americans’ history of oppression has made Black opportunities — not Black behaviors — 
inferior.”“4 The ISPU data on internalized Islamophobia amongst White Muslims but not BIPOC 
Muslim groups seems to support Kendi’s assertion that oppression can fuel liberative reactions. 

The inequity in opportunities for Black people noted by Kendi calls forth the need for a 
description of marginalization that acknowledges suffering and lack of opportunity while not 
pathologizing or blaming the oppressed. Cameroonian historian and political theorist Achille 
Mbembe describes systems of marginalization that result in a lack of sovereignty and distills the 
concept of sovereignty down to the ability to determine who lives and who dies.*> Black lives are 
in continuous jeopardy, as seen historically through chattel slavery and Jim Crow oppression, 


and in modern contexts through the countless killings, maiming and imprisonment of Black 


‘8 Black Perspectives, “Post-Traumatic Slave Syndrome is a Racist Idea.” 
“4 Black Perspectives, “Post-Traumatic Slave Syndrome is a Racist Idea.” 


45 Achille Mbembe, Necropolitics (Durham: Duke University Press, 2019), 70. 
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people. Viewing marginalization in the context of sovereignty illuminates the root cause of 
oppression and its dire consequences when allowed to flourish. Oppression = Power + Prejudice 
and Racism = Race Prejudice + Social and Institutional Power.*° Marginalization is underlying 
structural oppression that can be inhabited by racism, genderism, classism, religious 
discrimination, and so forth, which can be resisted and abolished. Alice Walker noted the power 
in resistance stating, “It is, in the end, the saving of lives that we writers are about. It is simply in 


our power to do this.””47 


The Path of Liberation 

As Kendi suggests, lack of access does not equate to inherent moral failure and does not 
necessarily generate hopelessness but can instead ignite a spark towards organizing community 
resources and resistance. As illustrated in Figure 4, there is also a pathway out of the cycle of 
oppression — the “path of liberation” — which is a reversal and negation of harmful 
internalizations and thus occurs when marginalized people remember their history; speak the 
truth of their experiences; metabolize their feelings; uplift individual and collective self-concept 


and pride; and embrace the power of their collective communal experiences. *® 


Historical Contexts 
For I-AM women, racial marginalization exerts a dominant presence, yet it is but one of 
the manifestations of oppression which they face. Religious identity intersects with race and 


gender and influences perceptions of -AM women and their navigation within Islamic contexts. 


46 Dismantling Racism Works, “What is Racism?” 


47 Alice Walker, In Search of Our Mother’s Gardens (San Diego: Mariner Books, 2003), 
loc. 217, Kindle. 


48 Dismantling Racism Works, “What is Racism?” 
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Examining racial concepts in pre-Islamic Arabia and among early Muslims and within the 
Original Nation of Islam (ONOI) provide liberatory models of resistance. These historical 
contexts yield greater understanding of the religious, social, and political environments shaping 


Indigenous American Muslim women’s current social locations. 


The Status of Blackness in Al-Islam 

Many I-AM women I have encountered have experienced within-race marginalization 
due to the biases held by some Black people about the appropriateness of choosing a religious 
path which is associated with Arabs who enslaved Africans. While it is true that Arab society 
included slavery, within early historical pre-Islamic contexts, slavery was not predicated on race. 
The conversation about race tends to be a convoluted analysis of racial concepts assumed to exist 
in the pre-modern era. In fact, race was not defined by the capitalism-driven rules of chattel 
slavery nor the interpretations viewed through a modern, post-slavery lens. Historian and scholar 
of West African and Islamic spirituality Dr. Rudolph Bilal Ware, challenges “anachronistic 
conceptions of Blackness” and asserts that Blackness was not vilified as an immutable relegation 
to a reduced social status until the seventeenth and nineteenth centuries when an explosion of 
“capitalist commodification of Africans” occurred.” Examining racial concepts in pre- and 


early-Islamic Arabia supports Ware’s research. 


Racial Concepts in Pre-Islamic Arabia and Among Early Muslims 
Pre-Islamic Arabia’s societal norms and seminal moments in the life example of Prophet 
Muhammad further contextualize how early Muslims viewed Blackness. Pre-modern Arabs did 


not conceptualize Africa as a land wholly comprised of Black people nor did continental 


Dawud Walid, Blackness and Islam (Wembley, UK: Algorithm, 2021), 1-2. 
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Africans assume a Pan-A frican identity.°° In fact, pre-modern Arabs understood that one could 
be both Arab and Black, given their lineage from the Coptic matriarch of the Arab people, Hajar 


and her son Isma’il.*! 


Pre-modern Arabs based their determinations of Blackness on physical 
characteristics and on relative comparisons to other ethnic groups or civilizations. In addition to 
Abyssinians / Nubians, pre-modern Arabs began including North Africans and those on the 
Indian subcontinent as Black as Islam spread.*? Similarly, non-Arab whites (Romans and 
Persians) were classified as red people.** 

Historical accounts of the life of Bilal Ibn Rabah during the establishment of Al-Islam 
among pre-modern Arabs yields further insight into racial mores at that time.** Bilal Ibn Rabah, 
best known as the architect of Al-Islam’s call to prayer (adhaan), has become the quintessential 
representation of Blackness in pre-modern Arabia. He was a trusted companion of Prophet 
Muhammad and former enslaved Abyssinian (Nubian / African). Accounts from the hadith 
(narrative reports of Prophet Muhammad’s words and actions) seem to indicate that Bilal Ibn 
Rabah suffered racial discrimination due to his appearance as “very dark.”°> Historian Dawud 


Walid disputes this assessment, contending that Bilal’s social status as an enslaved person in a 


tribal society, rather than race, was the impetus for the cruelty he suffered. Walid notes that 


°° Walid, Blackness and Islam, 9. 

>! Walid, Blackness and Islam, 11. 

>? Walid, Blackness and Islam, 10. 

3 Walid, Blackness and Islam, 14. 

4 “Al-Islam” will often be used in place of “Islam” in this paper, as the definite article 


“Al” or “The” distinguishes it as the way of life decreed by Allah, the Source Creator. 
> Walid, Blackness and Islam, 39. 
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Bilal’s captor, Arab Abu Dharr, was himself “described as tall with brown skin” (or what would 
likely be classified as Black in modern contexts).°° Walid further debunks the notion that Bilal’s 
race was the impetus for his mistreatment by outlining that pre-modern Arabs were themselves 
of African origin through the Hagar/Isma’ili line. 

Walid posits that the critiques by orientalist scholars who paint Al-Islam as an inherently 
racist religion are based on “influences that are foreign to the authentic teachings of the Prophet 
(which) creep into Muslim scholarly literature.” *’ He contends that Jewish lore (the Curse of Ham) 
and fabricated or misinterpreted hadith yield an inaccurate picture of the notion of racist doctrine 
within Al-Islam. Walid further references the primary source of knowledge in Al-Islam, the Holy 
Qur’an, to contest the orientalist view. The Qur’an (Surat Al-Hujurat 49:13) declares that there is 
no superiority of one group of people over another as indicated in: ““O people! Surely, We created 
you from a male and female and made you into nations and tribes that you may know one another. 
Surely the most honorable of you with Allah are those of you who have the most regardfulness. 
Surely Allah is All-Knowing; All-Aware.”*° 

Though the Holy Qur’an is devoid of racial references (except for the origin of the name 
of Adam as meaning “brown like topsoil from the earth”), Walid notes that some figures in 
Islamic history could reasonably be identified as “Black” as evidence by their places of origin 
referenced in Islamic texts, including Musa (Moses), Luqman, The Companions of Al-Ukhdud, 


Dhul Qarnayn, Zayd bin Harithah, and ‘Isa (Jesus).°? Noting the pitfalls of tribalism and the 


°° Walid, Blackness and Islam, 43. 
>? Walid, Blackness and Islam, 22. 
°8 Walid, Blackness and Islam, 27. 


°° Walid, Blackness and Islam, 16-20. 
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diversity in ethnic identities and physical characteristics found amongst the Arabs and 
neighboring communities, Prophet Muhammad addressed racial and gender differences and 
equity in his last sermon prior to his death.”°’ Prophet Muhammad’s last sermon sheds light on 
the thinking of the early Arab Muslims and his commitment to promoting equity within the 


society. 


Prophet Muhammad’s Early Life and Formative Experiences 

Prophet Muhammad’s emphasis on justice, including racial justice, during his final 
sermon was shaped by his lifetime of experiences. Within Islamic history, Prophet Muhammad 
held a unique position as being both within and outside of the dominant culture, yet he was not 
immune from marginalization throughout his life based on several factors. 

Though Prophet Muhammad was born into a powerful and influential tribe of the Quraish 
in Makkah (Mecca), Arabia, throughout his lifetime, he endured some significant, traumatic 
experiences which caused him to be pushed to the margins in his societal context. Muhammad 
was an orphan whose father died before he was born and whose mother died when he was six 
years old, rendering him yatim or incomplete in terms of social status.°! 

Known from childhood to be an exemplary role model for all times as his name 
translates, Muhammad railed against the Arab practice of idolatry,” and he defied the oppressive 


social injustices practiced in Makkah at the time, including human enslavement. One such 


6° “The Prophet Muhammad’s Last Sermon,” Fordham University, accessed July 12, 
2023, /web/20231213125302/https://sourcebooks.fordham.edu/source/muhm-sermon.asp. 


6! Mohamad Jebara, Muhammad, the World-Changer (New York: St. Martin’s Publishing 
Group, 2021), 45. 
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instance occurred as Muhammad raised his youthful voice to defend the woman under whose 
daily care he had been placed — an enslaved Abyssinian Black woman from noble lineage named 
Barakah. One day upon seeing other children being auctioned in a plaza, young Muhammad 
questioned his grandfather about slavery. His grandfather, in his wisdom and knowing 
Muhammad’s love for her, suggested he speak to Barakah about the issue. Barakah recounted her 


traumatic kidnapping and enslavement at the tender age of eight.™ 


Touched by her suffering, 
young Muhammad took Barakah by the hand to the Ka’bah™ and proclaimed that Barakah was 
free — to the chagrin of the snickering onlookers.® Muhammad’s saving grace from the full brunt 
of persecution was found in Abdul-Muttalib’s hard-earned status as the respected tribal elder 
who rediscovered the long-hidden well of Zamzam. 

Muhammad’s act of cultural defiance was yet another way in which he stood apart as a 
champion for justice. Though Barakah was truly marginalized in the society, Muhammad’s 
compassion for her and allyship with enslaved and other oppressed people pushed him further 
into the fringes of the society throughout his life as he both challenged those cultural practices 


which were oppressive, as well as allied spiritual practices such as human sacrifice which 


supported injustice. He viewed Barakah’s circumstance as an enslaved person as a social 


6 Jebara, Muhammad, 47. 

64 The Ka’bah (or Kaa’ba) is located in Makkah, Arabia and is the epicenter of Muslims’ 
annual pilgrimage. Historically, the Ka’bah was built by Prophet Ibrahim (Abraham) with his 
son Isma’il (Ishmael) as a house of worship and was later controlled by various religious groups. 
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inequity, not as her natural human position due to her Blackness. In this regard, Prophet 


Muhammad embodied an antiracist perspective. 


The Wombs that Bore Us: Resistance to Marginalization in the Original Nation of Islam 
Another historical model of resistance to marginalization relevant to -AM women is 
found in the Original Nation of Islam (ONOI).°’ Though there are diverse factions of Black 
Sunni Islam which emerged during the mid- to late-1900s, these movements were aligned with 
the ONOI’s desire to be liberated from the oppression of racism and its related societal 
debilitations. Reimagining religious doctrine became a critical liberatory tool within this period. 
The ONOI introduced new, liberatory language into the milieu, omitting the vestiges of what 
they believed to be White Christianity, and replacing it with pseudo-Islamic, Christian-informed 
theology rooted in Black liberatory thought. There was heavy reliance on reshaping familiar 
Christian concepts as a bridge to understanding Islam. Since most of the ONOI’s members were 
formerly Christians, the Bible was often referenced, however new meanings were overwritten 
onto prior theological interpretations. For instance, the very notion of God was called into 
question, as White Christianity’s savior was replaced by Wallace Fard Muhammad (also known 
as Fard Muhammad), the south Asian progenitor of the ONOI’s theological formation, hailed as 


“God in person (to you).”°* The Black man was thought to be the original man. 


67 The term Original Nation of Islam (ONOI) is borrowed from Bayyinah S. Jeffries’ 
book, A Nation Can Rise No Higher Than Its Women (Lanham: Lexington Books, 2014), viii. 


68 This overview of the ONO] is from my own experience. I note “to you” here, as a 
reference to my parent’s recollection of how Elijah Muhammad referenced Fard Muhammad, 
and which is a departure from some other members of the ONOI who understood Fard 
Muhammad to be a representation of God in the flesh. 
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Though casting mythological language atop theological concepts did not adhere to what 
theological purists would deem appropriate, this soft segway into Al-Islam was an important 
teaching mechanism to deconstruct damaging racial paradigms while instilling self-worth, pride, 
and confidence. The ONOI produced subversive language and mythologies that were not easily 


understood by outsiders, yielding insulation from outside attempts aimed at their destruction. 


The ONOI’s Establishment of a New Community Identity 

The ONOI presented Black people with an identity and cultural confidence that 
transcended negative characterizations that had been ascribed to them by white supremacist 
ideology. They rejected their “slave names” in favor of donning an ““X” as a family name. This 
new identity, known as “Black Muslims”, connected them to spirituality, culture, economics, and 
politics devoid of centering on whiteness as supreme. In fact, in a reversal of meaning, the term 
supreme was semiotically re-inhabited and repurposed by the Black Muslims and often showed 
up in a variety of cultural expressions such as the names of the community’s restaurants and 
foods (e.g.: Supreme Fish and Supreme Bean Pie). Elijah Muhammad prescribed a holistic diet 
for members of the ONOI in his seminal book How to Eat to Live which prescribed “food God 
suggests.”©’ The ONOI even sought to control their narrative by publishing their own 
newspapers and books and establishing independent K-12 schools called the Muhammad 


University of Islam. 


® Elijah Muhammad, How to Eat to Live (Chicago: Muhammad Mosque of Islam No. 2, 
1967). 
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The Position of Women in the ONOI 

Ironically, the efforts to combat the marginalizing factors of race and White Christianity 
often left the women in the ONOI positioned similarly to other women in the society at that time, 
particularly Black, Christian women, in certain key areas. Women of the ONOI were held in high 
esteem as pure and worthy of protection in exchange for remaining insulated in their internal 
community roles as assigned by the male leadership. The women of the ONOI were otherwise 
silent in the public sphere. Historian Claude Andrew Clegg writes of the ONOI, “The Nation 
continued to be rigidly stratified into two different gender spheres, with women directing the 
M.G.T.-G.C.C. (Muslim Girls Training — General Civilization Class) and the domestic and 
family-oriented programs that were traditionally associated with it and men controlling 
everything else.”’’ Paradoxically, despite this stratification some ONOI women wielded 
powerful positions within the ONOL, both in its inception and in its operations, most notably 


Sister Clara Muhammad. 


The Mother of a Nation: Sister Clara Muhammad 

“Before I let you take my children and put them in your devil school, I will die dead as 
this doorknob.”’’! These were the words that mother-turned-activist Clara Evans Muhammad, 
wife of the Nation of Islam’s leader, Elijah Muhammad. spoke in 1937 from the doorway of her 


9972 


“dilapidated but clean” ’“ south side Chicago home as the police attempted to pluck her children 


™ Claude Clegg, An Original Man: The Life and Times of Elijah Muhammad (New Y ork: 
St. Martin’s Press, 1997), 242. 


| R, Zakiyyah Muhammad, Mother of the Nation: Clara Evans Muhammad (Oak Park: 
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from the sidewalks and force them into a compulsory educational system that she asserted was 
constructed to miseducate them within a segregated and inferior structure. Due to her resolute 
stance, the police left that day with the threat that they would return. A whole nation — the Nation 
of Islam — inspired by faith, was behind this unassuming woman. 

Beyond the boundaries of the segregation versus integration debate which led to the 
landmark Brown v. Board of Education decision of 1954, Clara Muhammad defied the entire 
United States educational system. She held unwavering faith that her Lord would provide 
everything she and her family needed. Like her ancestors, her reliance on faith yielded power to 
operate outside of the lines of marginalization imposed by the white supremacist hegemonic 
system and hope in the possibility of sovereignty. As Hasan Kwame Jeffries states, “The 
intractable nature of racial inequality is a part of the tragedy that is American slavery. But the 
saga of slavery is not exclusively a story of despair; hard history is not hopeless history.”’? Clara 
Muhammad modeled this faith-rooted sense of hope and courage that so many other pioneering 
African Americans mirrored. She operated outside of the defined parameters of equality and 
inequality and embodied the spirit of taking her destiny into her own hands. Alone on her 
doorstep, she began to redraft the social playbook to create an existence where attempts to 


marginalize Black people became largely irrelevant to her life’s mission. 


Race and Gender Marginalization within Modern Islamic Contexts 

The racialized social structure of the mid-20" century continues to dominate. Within this 
structure, there are fixed, hierarchal racial classes of which Black and African people are 

® Hakeem Jeffries, “The Courage to Teach Hard History,” Learning for Justice 
Magazine, Southern Poverty Law Center, February 1, 2018, 
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relegated to the bottom and White and European people are positioned at the top (Figure 5).”* 
Though the ONOI presented a separatist pathway to racial liberation for Black people and 
Prophet Muhammad fought fervently against inequities, White, patriarchal hegemony has 


insidiously crept into the modern, mainstream Muslim sacred spaces. 


Black + African 


Fig. 5. The Hierarchy of Race Construct. “What is Racism?” Dismantling Racism Works, 
accessed September 17, 2023, 
/web/20231213123959/https://www.dismantlingracism.org/racism-defined. html. 

In the context of formal Islamic sacred spaces, this hierarchy consequently forms a 
barrier for Indigenous American Muslims, to ascension to leadership. Often, White hegemony 
has been supplanted by Arab hegemony (or East Asian hegemony in Islamic spaces dominated 
by this population), and Black people are socially located at the bottom of the pyramid. 
Indigenous American Muslims are sometimes referred to as “abeed” or slave by native Arabic 
speakers (even African Arabic speakers) who mete out cowardly insults behind a language they 
believe is not understood by the targets. Muslim South Asians have shared that Indigenous 
Muslims are not considered viable marriage partners yet White Muslim converts are coveted for 


marriage. Furthermore, Eurocentric patriarchal notions are adopted and homogenized into 


™ Dismantling Racism Works, “What is Racism?” 
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Islamic spaces, as evidenced by the scant spattering of women of any ethnicity holding executive 
level and board positions. 

Further confusion about race and gender stems from focus on the sirah (life history of 
Muhammad, the Prophet) as opposed to his uswah or life example as manifested in the lessons 
learned from his life rather than his cultural expressions. In fact, though Prophet Muhammad 
“explicitly instructed that followers focus on his ideas rather than on his life and person. . .that 
request, however, was disregarded soon after his death and the study of his life — sirah — 
emerged as a formal discipline of Islamic scholarship.” ”° These intellectuals and lay worshippers 
ignore the allegorical hermeneutical analysis of the Qur’an and hadith in favor of applying 
literalist interpretations which support Arab patriarchal hegemony. 

Many Indigenous American Muslims rely on translations of the Qur’an, making 
culturally biased exegetical analysis a serious threat to understanding the meaning. In an attempt 
to understand the Qur’an, some seek Arabic instruction from Arab-led institutions and become 
disillusioned to learn that Modern Standard Arabic (MSA) is taught rather than Qur’anic Arabic. 
I personally experienced this at several institutions offering MSA as a segway to Qur’anic Arabic 
instruction. This further conflates Arab culture and Al-Islam. However, there is a growing trend 
of teaching and learning Qur’anic Arabic within culturally sensitive, I-AM led institutions such 


as the Muslim American Logic Institute (MALI) ”° and the Islamic Learning Institute (ILI).”’ 


® Jebara, Muhammad, xii. 


76 More information on MALI can be found at 
/web/20231213130309/https://www.muslimamericanlogic.org/. 


77 More information on ILI can be found at 
/web/20231213125928/https://www.islamicli.org/. 
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Notably, scholarship and learning by and for Indigenous American Muslims has been heavily 
influenced by Imam Warith Deen Mohammed and his protégés. 

To gain insight into theological and theoretical mechanisms for enhancing resiliency and 
self-leadership, the next chapter highlights the liberative theology developed by Imam W.D. 
Mohammed and others in his community, followed by theoretical views on mitigating the 


impacts of marginalization through integrating theology, theory, and praxis. 
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Chapter 2: Theological and Theoretical Foundations 


Theological Foundations 


Imam Warith Deen Mohammed’s Theological Language and School of Thinking 

Building upon the legacy of the ONOI, the community of Imam W.D. Mohammed 
constitutes a codified theological methodology that is not grounded in race as a basis of 
separation and exclusion but rather places race as a constituent element of the contextual 
environment out of which the theology is of most relevance and benefit for members of the 
group. Additionally, Imam W.D. Mohammed created a new “School of Thinking” which 
suggests continuous forward movement as opposed to a traditional School of Thought or madhab 
which implies finality and closure to further interpretation and transformation. He decoded the 
Qur’an through what is known in his community as “the language of Imam Mohammed” by 
reexamining and reinterpreting theological concepts. This new, common language has allowed 
his followers to operate in a somewhat covert manner, because it is based not only on Qur’anic 
exegesis (tafseer) but is also inextricably rooted in the socio-historical context of the group and 
is not, in fact, an actual language but rather a thinking process. 

This new language and School of Thinking implores each individual to learn Qur’anic 
Arabic and develop their own meanings based on how the same words and phrases are redefined 
and recontextualized in different ways throughout the Qur’an and then filter it through their own 
thinking and experiences to make it relevant to their unique lives. Even encoding the word 
“God” as “G-D” and distinguishing “Islam” from “Al-Islam” are examples of the language of 
Imam Mohammed that are based on these concepts being used in scripture in one way and 


misused by those who wish to oppress others. Rooting theology within socio-cultural contexts is 


a2 


a key feature of the ONOI and the community of Imam W.D. Mohammed, and therefore, 
becomes resistant to ide the ideologizing activity of oppressors. 

Imam Mohammed’s method of interpreting Qur’anic language upends traditional 
thinking on everyday theological and practical concepts we take for granted. Theology and 
praxis are inextricably homogenized within his community and the literal and metaphorical are 
taken in tandem, thereby making theology accessible to all. As noted by bell hooks, oppression 
“seeks to create a gap between theory and practice so as to perpetuate class elitism.”’* Many 
Qur’anic scholars encourage laypeople to read Qur’an for its literal meanings only based largely 
on their understanding of the following verse: 

He it is Who has sent down to you the Book: in it are verses basic or fundamental; they are 

the foundation of the Book: others are allegorical. But those in whose hearts is perversity 

follow the part thereof that is allegorical, seeking discord, and searching for its hidden 
meanings, but no one knows its hidden meanings except Allah. And those who are firmly 


grounded in knowledge say: ‘We believe in the Book: the whole of it from our Lord:’ and 
none will grasp the message except men of understanding. (Surat Al-Imran 3:7). 


Theology of the Oppressed 
Utilizing Qur’anic wisdom and drawing from decolonial authors and from the examples 
of the ONOI and the language and School of Thinking of Imam W.D. Mohammed, we can 
construct a more expansive theology that is rooted in the Qur’an and informed by the context of 
the Black American Muslim experience. The key principles of this theology are grounded in the 
following declarations: 
e Oppression is a cardinal sin. 


e Oppression is not a terminal condition. 


78 bell hooks, “Theory as Liberatory Practice,” Yale Journal of Law & Feminism 4, no. 1 
(Fall 1991): 5. 
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e Racial imagery and cultural hegemony in worship are forms of oppression. 

e Reading signs and symbols within scripture and the created environment and 
Transformation of “Dead Thought” (past) to “Living Thinking” (present, 
continuous, progressive) is liberative. 

e Theology and praxis together are a healing and mercy and necessary for 
liberation. 

I state these as declarations to emphasize that there is action imbued within each concept. 


Each is a statement of intent and manifestation. 


Oppression is a Cardinal Sin 
Achille Mbembe postulates that sovereignty is the ability to determine who lives and who 
dies.’ The opposite of sovereignty is the state of being oppressed. In a state of total oppression, 
one loses all sovereignty. Losing all sovereignty gives oppressed people only two choices: live 
until someone kills you (directly or by neglect) or fight until oppression ceases. Qur’an 2:190- 
193 states, 
Fight in the cause of Allah those who fight you but do not transgress limits; for Allah 
loves not transgressors. (190) And slay them wherever you catch them and turn them out 
from where they have turned you out; for tumult and oppression are worse than slaughter; 
but fight them not at the Sacred Mosque unless they fight you there; but if they fight you, 
slay them. Such is the reward of those who suppress faith. (191) But if they cease, Allah 
is Oft-Forgiving, Most Merciful. (192) And fight them on until there is no more tumult or 
oppression and there prevail justice and faith in Allah; but if they cease, let there be no 
hostility except to those who practice oppression. (193) 


From these verses, one can posit that fundamental to faith is one’s resistance against 


oppression. Oppression is a greater sin than killing and is worse than dying. To be faithful is to 


™ Mbembe, Necropolitics, 70. 
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have the desire to be free and the willingness to act. Therefore, a theology that speaks to 


oppression, must include resistance to oppression. 


Oppression is not a Terminal Condition 

Also implicit in the verses above is the notion that oppression is not a terminal condition. 
There is a way out. There is a means of resistance. There is hope. This life-giving perspective is 
one that both the ONOI and the community of Imam Mohammed embodied and demonstrated 
through their repeated acts of social, cultural, and religious resistance. There was never the 
notion of ceasing until the oppression was eradicated. This is an important mindset for those 


seeking liberation. 


Racial Imagery and Cultural Hegemony in Worship are Forms of Oppression 

In Prophet Muhammad’s final sermon which took place during the Hajj rites, he called 
out the sins of racism and cultural hegemony stating that “...an Arab has no superiority over a 
non-Arab nor a non-Arab has any superiority over an Arab; also, a White has no superiority over 
a Black nor a Black has any superiority over a White except by piety and good action.” *° Within 
its social context, the ONOI’s theology aligned with other nationalistic, quasi-religious 
movements of the time; however, it fell short of becoming a “raceless” theology with 
applicability to bear the weight of liberation for other oppressed peoples. Imam W.D. 


Mohammed sought to correct this with his initiative called the Committee for the Removal of All 


8° Abu Amina Elias, “Farewell Sermon: None is Better Than Another But By Good 
Deeds,” Daily Hadith Online: The Teachings of Prophet Muhammad, January 4, 2016, 
https://www.abuaminaelias.com/dailyhadithonline/2016/01/04/none-better-but-by- 
righteousness/. 
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Images that attempt to portray the Divine (CRAID).*! CRAID was a pivotal movement in Imam 
Mohammed’s community as he worked from 1977 forward until his passing stating, “Whether 
you realize it or not, you who support my call to have racial images removed from the worship of 
God, are doing something more important than anything anybody has done since Prophet 
Muhammad.”*” The removal of racial imagery and the related cultural hegemony (of Whites and 
Arabs) freed up theology to exist in its purest form, without the risk of being inhabited by any 


race of people again. 


Reading Signs and Symbols and Transformation of “Dead Thought” to “Living Thinking” 
is Liberative 

The Qur’an is a living, breathing, timeless message for all of humanity. In keeping with 
Chela Sandoval’s notion of differential movement,* liberation from oppression is found through 
and within and in and out of the varying layers of analysis of the signs, signifiers, and forms. The 
term “movement” also indicates a constant shifting to accommodate new circumstances, 
knowledge, and people. Though Sandoval cautions against lone semiologists acting as savior- 
hero figures, she does not completely abandon semiology and deconstruction of mythology. In 
her “Methodology of Emancipation’, as a first step in “reading the signs of power” she extends, 
reworks, and creates the new, complementary technologies of liberation including meta- 

8! Will Caldwell, “Remembering Imam Warith Deen Mohammed, Iconoclast and Servant 
of His People,” Taleef, Ta’leef Collective, September 9, 2023, 
/web/20231213130839/https://www.taleefcollective.org/blog/remembering-imam-warith-deen- 
muhammad. 

8? Caldwell, “Remembering Imam Warith Deen Mohammed.” 

83 Chela Sandoval, “Methodology of the Oppressed,” in Theory Out of Bounds, ed. 


Sandra Buckley, Michael Hardt, and Brian Massumi (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 2000), 111. 
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ideologizing, differential movement II, and ethical technology (democratics).** As theological 
tools, semiology and deconstruction of mythology are paramount to dissecting signs and symbols 
that have been imposed upon the oppressed as a means of repression. The ONOI architects were 
skilled with reprocessing signifiers, signified, and signs and forming their own ideologies and 
mythologies. 

Birthed from the womb of the ONOI, Imam W.D. Mohammed emerged into new 
thinking and moved his community into the realm of deeper analysis of G-D, self, creation, and 
scripture, in a similar manner to how Prophet Ibrahim (Abraham) sought to find G-D through his 
observations of the sun, moon, and stars. Imam Mohammed encouraged people to follow all 
things to their logical conclusions. As applied to theological concepts, Imam Mohammed’s 
language and School of Thinking create a space of thinking through, within, around, and beyond 
the dominant narratives, because it is not fixed to the immutable definitions and interpretations 
of scholars, particularly scholars with no cultural connection to the oppression faced by the 
Indigenous American Muslim community. He inspected allegory and “unfleshed” hermeneutical 
interpretations from the concepts of concrete, physical expressions to spiritual expressions. He 
analyzed prophetic figures in terms of their purposes rather than their genders or cultures to 
extract the common messages for all of humanity. In analyzing Prophet Adam, Imam 
Mohammed called attention to Adam’s essence rather than Adam’s gender. The Qur’an (Surah 
An-Nisaa 4:1) states, “O mankind! Reverence your Guardian-Lord Who created you from a 
single soul (nafs)....” The word nafs is often translated as “person” and is thought to be Adam. 
Imam Mohammed dispelled this fallacy, citing that the Qur’anic Arabic nafsin wahidah means 


“a single soul.” The soul in Arabic is a feminine word in its structure; however, this does not 


84 Sandoval, “Methodology of the Oppressed,” 109. 
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imply that the soul is only applicable to women. Instead, this concept suggests that it (the soul) is 
capable of creating from it both males and females.** This seemingly small change in the reading 
is liberative and freeing from the notion that the fleshly manifestation of two people, one created 
after the other (in Al-Islam, Adam’s mate is not said to come from his rib), is of central 
importance. The profound part of this verse is that the entirety of humanity was created from the 
same soul. Therefore, the injustices that people inflict on one another causes harm to both the 
individual soul and the collective soul of humanity. Imam Mohammed’s legacy survives through 
his lectures, books, materials, and oral histories of his supporters, and through the meta- 


theological thinking that emanates from his students. 


Theology and Praxis Together are a Healing and Mercy 

Making theology accessible requires leaving space to extract life-giving meanings which 
are relevant to one’s context and social location. Oppression potentially causes intense trauma 
for individuals and for communities when internalized. Left untreated Shelly Rambo says, 
“trauma is an open wound (that) is not integrated in time.”*° There is a large body of work on the 
effects of the ongoing trauma of Black Americans caused by generations of oppression. Even if 
one does not live near or interact meaningfully with Black Americans, media outlets portray a 
grim picture of the disproportionate effects of individual and communal trauma resulting in 


inequities such as mass incarceration, poverty, crime, and negative health outcomes. 


85 Mujahid Ramadan, “Man Means Mind and Mystical Insights of Imam Mohammed,” 
YouTube video, 58:52, January 11, 2022, https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=MmNZDQOoP-8. 


86 Shelly Rambo, Spirit and Trauma: A Theology of Remaining (Louisville: Westminster 
John Knox Press, 2015), 7. 
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Theology can help mitigate the trauma of the oppression endured by Black Americans. In 
her groundbreaking classic book Survival and Liberation, Carroll Watkins Ali states that healing 
requires “the need for a communal approach, cultural sensitivity, and the elimination of the 
paternalism and individualism that are inherent in the traditional paradigm.”*’ Within the ONOI 
and Imam Mohammed’s community, theological healing has occurred in the form of communal 
support. The genesis of these theological communities was marked by a profound love for its 
members. As author and activist bell hooks notes, “The love we make in community stays with 
us wherever we go.”°* This perspective is codified by the ONOI and Imam Mohammed’s 
community in praxis through vast networks of support in cities across the country and 
transnationally across the world. This communal support is also embedded in the ritual aspects of 
religion (communal prayers, festivals, fasting, pilgrimage, etc.), and in the subversive common 
language and methodologies of thinking amongst members. Additionally, theologically similar 
therapists, chaplains, doctors, traditional healers, and other professionals are available through 
these networks. 

Imam Mohammed elaborated on the concept of theology and praxis in his exegesis of the 
story of Abraham and the four birds in Qur’an: 

Behold! Abraham said: ‘My Lord! Show me how you give life to the dead. Allah said: 

‘Do you not then believe?’ He said: ‘Yea! But to satisfy my own understanding.’ Allah 

said: ‘Take four birds; tame them to turn to you; put a portion of them on every hill and 


call to them; they will come to you (flying) with speed. Then know that Allah is Exalted 
in Power, Wise. (Surah Al-Baqarah 2:260). 


87 Watkins Ali, Survival and Liberation, 128. 


88 bell hooks, All About Love: New Visions (New Y ork: Harper Perennial, 2001), 144. 
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Mubaashir Uqdah, a prominent student of Imam Mohammed, explains this verse through 
the lens of the language of Imam Mohammed and illustrates the necessity of the integration of 
praxis and theology for communal success. He recounts that Imam Mohammed conceptualized 
the “four birds” as a metaphor for the four foundations of a human life: education, government, 
business, and culture.*? He mentions that “Abraham is being shown not how to resurrect an 
individual, he is being shown how to resurrect society. This is one of the reasons he is called the 
father of the nations.”°° Uqdah goes on to say that taming means training the wild birds and is 
likened to the process of shaping and molding that occurred when Allah breathed Spirit (ru) 
into Adam and when Jesus breathed Spirit / life into a clay (inanimate) bird.?! Connecting these 
concepts, to give life / Spirit is to give love. It is the Spirit of the Source Creator that trains us as 
individuals to work in tandem towards communal concerns. It is through this type of communal 
theological synergy that the oppressed will be able to become liberated. 

Following the pathway from the original Nation of Islam (ONOJ) to the community of 
Imam Warith Deen Mohammed presents an example of how we can examine the liberative 
theology of people who have been traditionally marginalized. Imam Mohammed’s School of 
Thinking and unique exegesis and praxis (collectively known as the language of Imam 
Mohammed) gives insight into the construction of a resilient theology that is fluid enough to 
change and hide in plain sight from those who wish to co-opt it for nefarious intent. The core 


declarations of a theology which resists oppression begins with the premise that oppression is 


8° Mubaashir Uqdah, Applying the Teachings of Imam W. Deen Mohammed: Book 1 
(N.p., 2009), 10. 


°° Uqdah, Applying the Teachings, 10. 


°! Ugqdah, Applying the Teachings, 11. 
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both a cardinal sin and is mutable. This affirms the lived experience of those being oppressed 
while giving hope that there is a way forward. Removing racial imagery and cultural hegemony 
from worship is the next step toward dismantling theological oppression, particularly for BIPOC 
populations where images of divinity have traditionally been whitewashed and regenerative of 
the dominant culture’s values. Removing these images mitigates the risk of any people declaring 
superiority over another, thereby minimizing the possibility of establishing other forms of 
hegemony between groups of oppressed peoples. Reading signs and symbols within scripture 
and the created environment and transformation of “Dead Thought” (past, stable, immutable) to 
“Living Thinking” (present, continuous, progressive) is an important element of liberation. The 
Qur’an, the Bible, and the Torah contain allegorical language which must be understood and 
redefined through a liberatory analytical lens. Theology and praxis, when homogenized through 
G-D’s Spirit and Divine love, present an opportunity for individual and communal healing in the 


quest for liberation.” 


Theoretical Foundations 

Imam W.D. Mohammed led his followers towards a view of theological freedom that 
placed the connection to the Source Creator and to humanity as central to progress. His focus on 
applying logic and other disciplines to theological discourse and praxis is a contemporary 
approach. Womanism offers an expansion within theology and serves as means of reconciling 


Indigenous American Muslim women’s racial and gender identities with religious expression. 


°? Excerpted from Farah Shakour Bridges’ Final Project titled “Theology of the 
Oppressed: A Theological Perspective from the Black American Muslim Experience”, TES- 
4074: Learning with the Marginalized: Wasted Lives and Death-Worlds? (Claremont School of 
Theology, Claremont, CA, December 24, 2022). 
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Applying a Womanist Lens 

In a racialized society, race is the lynchpin upon which other identities hinge. Womanist 
theorists, theologians, and social scientists have noted that racial identity filters an individual’s 
understanding and expression of womanhood.”* Racialization is pervasive in our societal milieu 
and ejects Black women from White feminist contexts. Because the prevailing view in the 
society holds Whiteness as central, White women have not had to hold race in conversation with 
gender. Psychologist Janis Sanchez-Hucles notes that, “...although White women experience 
sexism, they concomitantly are privileged by virtue of their Whiteness.”* The vast majority of 
Black women, on the other hand, know no such privilege. 

To acknowledge the experiences of Black women, in her 1982 collection of essays, In 
Search of Our Mother’s Gardens: Womanist Prose, Author Alice Walker coined the term 
“womanist” to describe Black women and women of color who are committed to preserving the 
interests of women and “to survival and wholeness of entire people, male and female.””° 
Whereas feminism, in all its variations, focuses on the experiences of White, middle-class 
women, womanism holds race as the central identity by which all other identities are grounded. 


Feminist privilege has largely omitted the culture, contributions, and concerns of I-AM and other 


women of color (WOC) within the discourse of feminist theory. Alternatively, womanism 


°3 Janis Sanchez-Hucles, “Womanist Therapy with Black Women,” in Womanist and 
Mujerista Psychologies: Voices of Fire, Acts of Courage, ed. Thema Bryant-Davis and Lillian 
Comas-Diaz (Washington, DC: American Psychological Association, 2016), 75. 

°4 Sanchez-Hucles, ““Womanist Therapy with Black Women,” 74. 


°5 Walker, In Search of Our Mother’s Gardens, loc. 47. 
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destabilizes White cultural hegemony by centering on Black women while leaving no member of 


the community behind. 


Responding to the need for representation of Black Indigenous & People of Color 


(BIPOC) in the discourse of feminist theory, Sanchez-Hucles draws from a multitude of 


womanist authors to devise nine “Defining Principles of Womanism” describing womanism’s 


salient features as they pertain to psychological care as follows:”° 


1. 


Ze 


Women of color (WOC) are equal to all other women and men in status, speech, and 
thinking. 

Their ritual of life is unique with respect to partners, children, family members, and 
work. 

Their lives are shaped by the interaction of gender, race, sexism, racism, sexual 
orientation, culture, class, and ability. 

WOC are inspired and strengthened by other women and men (including ancestors), 
spirituality, and a belief in themselves as strengthened by each other. 

WOC come from an amalgam of cultures that is unique, and they have a deep sense 
of what is important and should be valued. 

WOC have their own sense of humor; they do not always laugh when others do and 
can tear up easily or resist showing emotions. They can be flexible and spontaneous 
in their emotional expression. 

This idea of womanism accepts clients where they are and works to help free clients 
from oppressive heterosexist, racist, and class-bound structures of society. 

WOC adhere to and value womanist culture, womanist stories, and their race and 
ethnicity as they actively work to share power among the races and sexes. 

WOC have the belief that all people are connected, even if people must work to view 
and comprehend our connection. 


These principles resonate beyond psychological care settings and form a foundation 


from which BIPOC women can be understood and honored in daily interactions. However, the 


individual woman’s needs, experiences, culture, and spiritual perspective should be the focus 


°© Sanchez-Hucles, ““Womanist Therapy with Black Women,” 73. 
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when journeying with them in a care-giver relationship to construct liberative postmodern” 


theological meanings. 


Refining Womanism for Indigenous American Muslim Women 

Applying a womanist construct to IAM women offers a means of validation of their 
experiences by exploring their uniqueness in attitudes, behaviors, and social location. 
Womanism, when operating outside of the dialectic filter of western thought, can contribute to 
the understanding of the inherent resiliencies of -AM women to the social oppression of triple 
marginalization. Womanism continues to evolve with recognition that there is no universal 
experience for women. Debra Majeed pays homage to the works of womanist theorists such as 
Alice Walker and Black and BIPOC Muslim women including Amina Wadud, Aminah 
McCloud, Asma Barlas, Leila Ahmed, Fatima Mernissi, Riffat Hassan, and Azizah Y. al-Hibri, 
who are “womanish” — or not self-defining as womanist — but who exhibit behaviors and 
attitudes in congruence with womanism.”® 

Majeed proposes creation of a “non-universal alternative that offers prospects to hear 
anew the moral voices of African American Muslim women.””? In her call for a philosophical 
approach to womanism centering on Black, Muslim women, Majeed observes that Western or 
“essentialist” womanism is bound within the theological and cultural confines of Protestant 
renderings of Black women’s experiences. !°° An alternative view is found within the diasporic 

°7 Carrie Doehring, The Practice of Pastoral Care: A Postmodern Approach, rev. ed. 
(Louisville: Westminster John Knox Press 2015), 191. 

°8 Majeed, Resisting the Veil of Universalism, 259. 

°° Majeed, Resisting the Veil of Universalism, 260-61. 
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101 Which embraces women of 


“Africana womanism as formulated by Clenora Hudson Weems 
African descent globally. However, it lacks enough depth of differentiation of culture and 
context to be expansive enough of I-AM women’s narratives. Similarly, generic depictions of a 
global Muslim woman as applied to -AM women are not capable of bearing the weight “to 
battle multidimensional forms of oppression, especially in terms of their race, gender and 
religion.” Majeed thus distinguishes that a Muslim framework for womanism must have both 
distinctive values and practices aimed toward producing a specific identity among its members” 
and must “represent the sociopolitical conditions of African American women whose material 


reality is confounded by tri-dimensional oppression.”!™ 


From Theology and Theory to Praxis: Communal Healing and Liberation 

To address this tri-dimensional oppression, I will turn attention to strategies to promote 
resilience and self-leadership while mitigating the effects of marginalization: spirituality, 
compassion, and communal spiritual care. Embedded within these strategies are the essential 
elements of a liberative theological framework which speak to the culture, strengths, and needs 
of Indigenous American Muslim women. 

To move from theology and theory to praxis, several strategies forming the cornerstone 
for catalyzing the metanoia are considered. Spirituality and compassion occur within the 


individual creating a receptive internal ecosystem. An external environment of communal 


101 Majeed, Resisting the Veil of Universalism, 263. 
102 Majeed, Resisting the Veil of Universalism, 260. 
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spiritual care supports individual spirituality and compassion. Self-leadership and a greater sense 


of resilience are the outcomes of spirituality, compassion, and communal spiritual care. 


Spirituality 

Science has acknowledged the powerful role spirituality plays in resilience. In her 
groundbreaking book, The Awakened Brain: The New Science of Spirituality and Our Quest for 
an Inspired Life, psychologist Dr. Lisa Miller outlines her research which found a positive 
correlation between spirituality and protection against mental suffering. '** As noted previously, 
marginalization erodes resilience, however, spirituality counterbalances through enhancing “grit, 
resilience, optimism, tenacity, and creativity.”!°> Personal devotion, or “‘a sense of personal 
relationship with a higher power” provides protection against internal and external stressors and 
from negative behaviors such as addiction to substances. '°° These protections increase with the 
development and formation of a strong sense of spiritual individuation based on discerning 
theological points of agreement and disagreement. !°” 

Spirituality also has the potential to offset the effects of epigenetic and environmental 
transmission of historical trauma. One study found that “our capacity for personal spiritual life is 
29 percent heritable” and 71 percent environmental.'°* “Spirituality isn’t just a belief, but 
something each of us is born with the capacity to experience. The ability to be spiritual is our 

104 T isa Miller, The Awakened Brain: The New Science of Spirituality and Our Quest for 
an Inspired Life (New York: Random House, 2021), 7. 

105 Miller, The Awakened Brain, 9. 

106 Miller, The Awakened Brain, 57. 

107 Miller, The Awakened Brain, 61. 
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birthright.”!” Though generational trauma has the potential to be transferred generation to 
generation, we can mitigate the damage by tapping into “the intergenerational transmission of 
spirituality.” !!° Having agency over our beliefs and choices restores hope and optimism. 

An optimistic explanatory style attributes hardship and failure to “external, unstable, and 
specific” forces and has the potential to ward off depression while leading to resilience. !'! 
Optimism protects against internalizing marginalization, because attribution is made to the 
environmental conditions not the individual’s or the marginalized group’s failures or 
inadequacies. Viewing oppression as an unstable or non-terminal condition is a critical aspect of 
a liberative theology for marginalized people. Kendi’s antiracist assertion that there is nothing 
inherently wrong with Black people is characterized by an optimistic explanatory style. It stands 
on the belief that marginalization is not a global force, but rather is localized in specific spaces, 
and it allows marginalized people to experience healing moments of respite within their families 
and faith communities. An optimistic explanatory style creates an environment for “openness to 


experience” which has been correlated to an increased likelihood to identify as spiritual.''” 


Compassion 
Compassion is central to Al-Islam. Allah, the Source Creator, is self-described by ninety- 
nine attributes, two of which collectively articulate compassion, mercy, redemption, and benefit. 


Commonly translated as “Most Gracious and Most Merciful”, Imam W.D. Mohammed translated 


109 Miller, The Awakened Brain, 58. 
10 Miller, The Awakened Brain, 58. 
"I Miller, The Awakened Brain, 36. 
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the Divine attributes Ar-Rahman and Ar-Raheem as “Merciful Benefactor and Merciful 
Redeemer.” Though both renderings connote compassion, Imam Mohammed’s translation yields 
a depth of connection to the One that supplies our every need and an assurance of our return to 
Allah as our Source. Dr. Frank Rogers, co-founder of the Center for Engaged Compassion 
(CEC), defines compassion as “being moved in our depths by another’s experience and 
responding in ways that intend either to ease the suffering or to promote the flourishing within 
that person.”!'3 All of humanity is created from nafsin wahidah or “one soul” which was 
animated by the breath or spirit (rwh) of Allah, so to be compassionate towards another is to be 
compassionate towards oneself. Compassion is a generative, reciprocal process which gives as 
much as it takes from the giver. It is innate for human beings to care deeply for one another and 
for all that Allah created. 

As a spiritual connection to the all-powerful Source Creator, grounding in compassion for 
self and others builds resilience and self-leadership. Compassion is a strategy that can be 
developed and strengthened through regular spiritual practices.''t Compassion is a mechanism 
by which to process negative emotions and is facilitated by establishing positive relationships. 
“Spiritual care needs to begin at a gut rather than cognitive level, with felt experiences of 
compassion for self and others.”''!> Establishing a compassionate rapport with others aids in open 


sharing and disclosure of spiritually distressing views which can be processed with others. !'° 


'13 Frank Rogers, Jr., Practicing Compassion (Nashville: Fresh Air Books, 2015), 23. 
'l4 Doehring, The Practice of Pastoral Care, xvi. 


'lS Carrie Doehring, “Resilience as the Relational Ability to Integrate Moral Stress,” 
Pastoral Psychology 64 (April 2015): 642, doi: https://doi.org/10.1007/s11089-015-0643-7. 


16 Doehring, The Practice of Pastoral Care, 176. 
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Self-reflection on one’s values and beliefs, processing one’s reflections with peers, and 
incorporating these values and beliefs into one’s self-care and spiritual practices leads to greater 
compassion. !!7 

Self-care and spiritual practices are buffers to negative emotions like shame, fear, and 
blame which can inhibit the capacity for self-compassion and which are often precipitated by 
social and historical marginalization.''* These negative emotions can be absorbed by those 
seeking to support another person leading to empathic distress. Empathic distress is mitigated by 
activating compassion’s attributes of holding a sense of love and concern for another.'!? A 2013 
brain study demonstrated that compassion training increases the parts of the brain associated 
with positive feelings towards others such as kindness and concern and insulates against 
empathic distress. !?° Self-compassion leads to “increased self-kindness, common humanity, and 
mindfulness as well as reduced self-judgment, isolation, and overidentification” while showing 
no detrimental effects.'?! Compassion also has been shown to breed resilience in the face of 


suffering. '*? 


"7 Doehring, The Practice of Pastoral Care, 183. 

"8 Doehring, The Practice of Pastoral Care, 10. 

9 Doehring, The Practice of Pastoral Care, 39. 

'20 Doehring, The Practice of Pastoral Care, 52. 

'21 Kristin Neff, “Self-Compassion: Theory, Method, Research, and Intervention,” 
Annual Review of Psychology 74, no. 1 (January 2023): 193-218, doi: 
https://doi.org/10.1146/annurev-psych-032420-03 1047. 


'22 Doehring, The Practice of Pastoral Care, 40. 
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Another means of fortifying compassion is through embodied, bottom-up processes. 
Acclaimed trauma expert Dr. Bessel van der Kolk’s outlines healing strategies for recovery from 
traumatic events, such as marginalization. These strategies include: breathwork; mindfulness and 
paying attention to bodily signals; positive relationships; communal rhythms, music, and 
synchrony; human touch; and taking action to avoid helplessness. !73 

Rogers developed a six-step, embodied PULSE of compassion framework to foster self- 
compassion and compassion towards others. Rogers’ model is undergirded by grounding oneself 
in connection to the Sacred Source. The framework alerts the individual to hidden suffering 
through four interior conditions which he summarizes in the acronym FLAG: 


1. P- Paying Attention (Contemplative awareness) — Perceiving your own or another’s 
experience with nonjudgmental, nonreactive clarity. 

2. U- Understanding Empathetically (Empathetic care) — Being moved by the sometimes 
hidden, suffering within yourself or that person. 

o F- Fear - The movement is terrified of imminent danger (rejection, ridicule, 
violation, attack) and mobilizes to protect us from threat. 

o L- Longing - The Movement yearns for something essential to our flourishing - 
for renewal, freedom, love, or life. 

o A- Aching Wound - Pain from the past still stings and bleeds and when triggered 
in the present, cries out to be held and healed. These wounds could come from 
shame, abuse, abandonment, or neglect. 

o G- Gifts Obstructed - The movement holds the burgeoning seed of a talent or a 
personal capacity that has been denied and buried and is bursting to be claimed 
and nurtured into flourishing — the gift, perhaps, of our voice, power, tenderness, 
or art. 

3. L- Loving with Connection (All-accepting presence) — Being filled with and extending 
an all-embracing care. 

4. S - Sensing the sacredness (Spiritual expansiveness) — Recognizing and savoring the 
cosmic expanse of compassion that holds and heals all wounds. 

5. E-Embodying new life (Desire for flourishing) — Yearning for the restorative flourishing 
to be birthed within yourself or another. 

6. ACT (Restorative Action) — Then from the PULSE of this compassionate connection, we 
respond with tangible acts of healing, kindness, and care. '*4 


!23 Bessel van der Kolk, The Body Keeps the Score: Brain, Mind, and Body in the 
Healing of Trauma (New York: Penguin Books, 2015), 208-219. 


'24 Rogers, Practicing Compassion, 27. 
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Connection to the Sacred Source of compassion, to oneself, and to others is a natural 
energetic state supported by the science of quantum physics with the concept of entanglement. 
Entanglement suggests that particles at a distance (nonlocality) can influence one another. !*° 
Miller posits that similar energetic exchange can occur between human beings resulting in 
spiritual awareness through synchronicity which causes humanity to be “aligned with the force 
of life.”!7° Miller’s application of entanglement validates that self-compassion is tantamount to 


compassion for others and that there is value in individual and collective action. 


Communal Spiritual Care 

Communal spiritual care and support is one such form of collective action that is familiar 
to Indigenous American Muslim women through sacred and historical models. Khadijah bint 
Khuwaylid, wife of Prophet Muhammad, known as “The Mother of the Believers”, is often 
described as the first chaplain in Al-Islam. When Prophet Muhammad began to receive 
Revelation, he was afraid and unsure of what to do. He pleaded with Khadijah to cover him as he 
recounted this initiation into prophethood through his interaction with the angel Jibreel (Gabriel). 
She covered him and assured him that Allah would keep him safe. She then accompanied him to 
her cousin Waraga bin Naufal bin Asad bin Abdul Uzza, a Christian intellectual skilled in 
scripture and in Hebrew writing. Based on his knowledge of scripture, Waraqa confirmed that 


the revelation Muhammad received was a continuance of prior divine revelations. '*’ Khadijah 


!25 Miller, The Awakened Brain, 101. 
!26 Miller, The Awakened Brain, 102. 


!27 Sahih Bukhari, Volume 1, Book 1, Number 3. 
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journeyed with him through his struggles. She was the first convert to Al-Islam and anchored 
him as he struggled against persecution. 

Similarly, Clara Muhammad assumed leadership and embraced the role of spiritual 
support to Elijah Mohammed, earning her the esteemed moniker, the “Mother of the Nation.” 
Like Khadijah, Clara supported her husband through difficulty. In the throes of the Great 
Depression and brutal racial oppression, Elijah Muhammad, then known as Elijah Poole, became 
an alcoholic.'* In fact, these marginalizing conditions caused them both to consider ending their 
lives, with Elijah attempting to complete the act as he lay strewn across the railroad tracks. !”” 
Clara even contemplated killing her children at one point to end their suffering. °° However, 
when Clara saw her husband’s weakened frame on the tracks, she rallied her eldest son to help 
her and she literally carried Elijah on her shoulders home.'*! As she became increasingly aware 
that no public welfare program would save her family, she was receptive to a neighbor’s call to 
hear a man, W.D. Fard Muhammad, present his “Teachings” in 1931. This “alternative theology 
— The Supreme wisdom, elevated the narrative of a people from the bottom of civilization to the 
originators of civilization. W.D. Fard Muhammad said that Black people were tricked, that 
ethnic dark skin was neither demeaned nor cursed by God.” !*? Clara believed that the Teachings 


could help her husband and save her family, and in 1931, Elijah abstained from alcohol and 


!28 Muhammad, Mother of the Nation, 161. 
!29 Muhammad, Mother of the Nation, 163. 
130 Muhammad, Mother of the Nation, 163. 
'31 Muhammad, Mother of the Nation, 164. 


!32 Muhammad, Mother of the Nation, 173. 
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joined her in membership in the Nation of Islam.'** The two went on to become the leaders of 
the group. 

Both Khadijah bint Khuwaylid and Clara Muhammad serve as models for providing 
spiritual care to others. Theologian Carrie Doehring presents a model of spiritual development 
and care called intercultural spiritual care which integrates an individual’s core values, beliefs, 
and spiritual practices and which are processed through the physical body. !*4 Intercultural 
spiritual care is relational and comes about “when helping relationships are trusting, respectful, 
and compassionate.” !*> The goal of this model is to journey through life-limiting theology with 
another person to co-create life-giving meanings, beginning with self-compassion and advancing 
through to realization of Divine and communal love.'*° Figure 6 demonstrates the life-giving 


inter-relationships among practices, values, beliefs, and emotions proposed by Doehring. !*’ 


'33 Muhammad, Mother of the Nation, 173. 

'34 Doehring, The Practice of Pastoral Care, 8. 
'35 Doehring, The Practice of Pastoral Care, 8. 
'36 Doehring, The Practice of Pastoral Care, 10. 


'37 Doehring, The Practice of Pastoral Care, 10. 
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Fig. 6. Life-giving inter-relationships among practices, values, beliefs, and emotions. Carrie 
Doehring, The Practice of Pastoral Care: A Postmodern Approach, Revised and Expanded 
Edition, (Louisville: Westminster John Knox Press 2015), 10. 

The model aligns with antiracist perspectives in that it considers marginalizing factors 
and disembodies the blame of injustice from the oppressed person. The model represents the type 
of care that Khadijah bint Khuwaylid and Clara Muhammad provided. This post-modern 
approach is compatible with the language of Imam W.D. Mohammed’s method of discerning the 
life-giving messages in scripture. 

Intercultural spiritual care calls for contemplation on first- and second-order theological 
languages to form life-giving third-order meanings through a co-created process called 
theological reflexivity. '3* First-order language centers on one’s pre-critical or embedded!°? 


theological script formed in early childhood. It is our theological understandings we inherit from 


'38 Doehring, The Practice of Pastoral Care, 22. 


'39 Doehring, The Practice of Pastoral Care, 18. 
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our upbringing and what we tend to revert to when under moral stress. Moral stress is “a pattern 
of values, beliefs, and ways of coping energized by shame, guilt, fear of causing harm, or self- 
disgust.” !4° As one is exposed to views outside of the family environment, they develop 
“deliberative theology [which] draws on informal and formal theological education to use 
second-order religious language to interpret embedded theologies.” !*! However, simply learning 
about the technical aspects of theology and questioning prior views does not yield an embodied 
understanding. 

Post-modern, third-order language requires metabolizing first- and second-order 
theologies through one’s social systems to make liberative theological meaning of what happens 
in life. '** Theological reflexivity is compassion-based and “combines psychodynamic and 
cultural self-reflexivity with an awareness of how one’s social location and status influence one’s 
theological meaning-making.”'*? Doehring indicates the interconnecting facets of theological 
reflexivity as illustrated in Figure 7 below. '** Theological reflexivity requires an understanding 
of one’s own internal beliefs, strengths, and limitations and calls for the ability to be self- 
reflexive and demonstrate self-leadership to fully engage in the process of journey with others 


through difficulties. 


'40 Carrie Doehring, “Resilience as the Relational Ability,” 635. 
'4l Doehring, The Practice of Pastoral Care, 19. 
'2 Doehring, The Practice of Pastoral Care, 21. 
'43 Doehring, The Practice of Pastoral Care, 21. 


'44 Doehring, The Practice of Pastoral Care, 24. 
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Fig. 7. The Formation of Theological Reflexivity. Carrie Doehring, The Practice of Pastoral 
Care: A Postmodern Approach, Revised and Expanded Edition, (Louisville: Westminster John 
Knox Press 2015), 24. 


Self-Leadership Development 


Internal Family Systems, the nafs, and the jinn 

Encouraging spirituality, optimism, and compassion through communal spiritual care 
creates a conducive environment to foster an individual’s capacity for increased resilience and 
self-leadership. Based on the Internal Family Systems (IFS)!*° model created by Richard C. 


Schwartz, Julia Sullivan designed the 8 C’s of Self Leadership assessment!*° which outlines eight 


'45 An overview of IFS can be found at https://ifs-institute.com. 


146 «The 8 Cs of Self Leadership Wheel,” IFS Foundation, accessed August 28, 2023, 
/web/20231213132555/https://foundationifs.org/images/banners/pdf/The_ 8 Cs of Self Leaders 
hip_Wheel.pdf. See Appendix A. 
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key indicators of a self-led internal system: Calmness, Clarity, Curiosity, Compassion, 
Confidence, Courage, Creativity, and Connectedness. Though compassion is specifically noted, 
the model implies spirituality, optimism, and communal spiritual care in its descriptions of the 
attributes. Both Khadijah bint Khuwaylid’s and Clara Muhammad’s actions reflect these 
leadership attributes and demonstrate that they were in touch with their internal emotional and 
spiritual ecosystems or their “parts.” 

According to Richard Schwartz, IFS delineates “parts” or subpersonalities within each 
person which are distinct from the “self.”!4” When these parts “blend” !“8 they obscure the self’s 
ability to lead the system. Parts are of two types: Exiles and Protectors. Each part exists as a 
response to life events and as sincere, yet inept, attempted leaders of the system. Appendix B 
provides an illustration of the Map of the Soul outlining the relationship and functions of each 
part and the soul as proposed by Schwartz. !4? 

As illustrated in the Map of the Soul, the function of the protector parts, called managers 
and firefighters, is to ensure that the most vulnerable parts, the exiles, do not overtake the 
system. Exiles are young parts motivated by deep-rooted emotions such as shame, fear, and hurt 
and when left unchecked, “can leave the individual feeling fragile and vulnerable.” '°° The 


managers represent parentified children that seek to keep the system in balance and away from 


'47 Richard Schwartz, No Bad Parts: Healing Trauma and Restoring Wholeness with the 
Internal Family Systems Model (Boulder: Sounds True, 2021), 6. 


'48 Schwartz, No Bad Parts, 28. 

149 “Internal Family Systems Model Outline,” IFS Institute, accessed August 28, 2023, 
/web/20231216174822/https://ifs-institute.com/resources/articles/internal-family-systems-model- 
outline. See Appendix B. 


'50 TFS Institute, “Internal Family Systems Model Outline.” 
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pain through mechanisms of control. Firefighters on the other hand, address pain once it occurs 
through addictive and avoidant behaviors. Elijah Poole’s addictions and suicide attempt were 
likely reflections of firefighters responding to the oppression and marginalization he 
encountered, and the liberative messaging and support network presented by the Nation of Islam 
helped shield him while he strengthened his ability to self-lead. 

IFS parts bear semblance to several concepts within Al-Islam. The first concept, the soul, 
is depicted in at least three forms. The first form is as nafsin wahidah or a single, unified soul 
that connects the first humans and all of humanity. “O humankind! Have reverence of your Lord, 
the One who created you from a single soul.” (Surah An-Nisaa, 4:1). This form of the soul 
relates to the energetic entanglement or connection noted by Miller previously. The second form 
depicts the soul as synonymous to oneself: “And do thou bring to remembrance thy Rabb (Lord) 
inside thy soul with humility and in reverence without loudness in words in the mornings and 
evenings; and be not thou of those who are unheedful.” (Surah Al-Araf, 7:205). Another verse 
portrays the soul as a dual entity within oneself capable of both decision-making and making 
suggestions to the self: “It was We who created humankind and We know what evil suggestions 
his soul makes to him: for We are nearer to him than (his) jugular vein.” (Surah Qaf, 50:16). This 
verse lends itself to interpretation of the soul in this context as an IFS part. 

The third form is subdivided into three parts or states of the human condition. The nafs 
al-ammaarah is noted for a propensity towards evil, but for the Mercy of Allah: “Nor do I 
absolve my own self (of blame): the (human soul) is certainly prone to evil unless my Lord 
bestow His Mercy: but surely certainly my Lord is Oft-Forgiving, Most Merciful.” (Surah 
Yusuf, 12:53). This state is one which operates from base instincts and represents activity based 


out of shame and fear such as envy. It is destructive if not tempered by Mercy and is reminiscent 
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of the IFS exile. The second condition, the nafs al-lawwamah, is the remorseful spirit which 
attempts to draw the system back to remembrance of Allah: “And I do call to witness the self- 
reproaching spirit; (eschew Evil).” (Surah Al-Qiyamat, 75:2). This state is akin to protective 
managers and firefighters which seek to avoid or repair damage it has done to the system. The 
third state, the nafs al-mutmainah, calls the soul into unity, finding serenity in pleasing Allah and 
having no desire towards evil: “To the righteous soul will be said ‘Oh (thou) soul in (complete) 
rest and satisfaction! Come back thou to thy Lord well please and well-pleasing unto Him!” 
(Surah Al-Fajr, 89:27-28). This condition could be viewed as the self-led soul. 

The second concept in Al-Islam that can be juxtaposed with IFS parts is jinn. Jinn are 
often thought to be a distinct race of beings which exist outside of the human being, but which 
can interact and influence the human being. Like the human being, jinn exercise limited free will 
and are capable of defying or obeying Allah’s commands. Allah says, “Say: It has been revealed 
to me that a company of jinns listened (to the Qur’an). They said, ‘We have really heard a 
wonderful Recital!’ It gives guidance to the Right, and we have believed therein: we shall not 
join (in worship) any (deities) with our Lord.” (Surah Al-Jinn, 72:1-2). Jinn are assigned to each 
human being, as are angels (malaika), however the malaika have no free will. An authentic 
hadith recounts that Prophet Muhammad said of the influence of the jinn, “There is none 
amongst you whom is not an attaché from amongst the jinn. They (the Companions) said: 
‘Allah’s Apostle with you too?’ Thereupon he said: Yes, but Allah helps me against him and so I 
am safe from his hand, and he does not command me but for good.”!>! This narration suggests 
that jinn can exert influence over humans but that, with the aid of Allah, their influence can be 


towards supporting humans in righteousness. 


'S! Sahih Muslim, 6757, Book 39. 
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Though they can be perceived as external entities, there is evidence for considering jinn 
as a metaphor for those unseen influences inside of human beings. Allah says, “Then did Satan 
make them slip from the (Garden) and get them out of the state in which they had been. We said: 
Get ye down, all with enmity between yourselves. On earth will be your dwelling place and your 
means of livelihood for a time.” (Surah Al-Baqarah, 2:36). In his tafseer (exegesis) of this surah 
(verse), Imam W.D. Mohammed notes that the Arabic word used in this context, gubad (all in 
one entity), shares a root with the word for fist (gabda) and refers to “the woman, the jinn, and 
the man; the woman, Iblis and the man. The Iblis was a jinn.” !°? They were all in the Garden 
together and cast out together, because they were all inextricably tethered like the fingers and 
hand of a fist are amalgamated into the fist.!°° He further states that the jinn is both within and 
outside of the human being and gains power in the external environment only when human 
beings disobey Allah and follow the influence of the jinn.!*4 

Linguistic analysis lends further credence to the concept that jinn represent forces that are 
internal within human beings. The root of the word jinn is janna, which is related to anything 
that is covered or hidden and becomes revealed or new. Jinn is also related to the Arabic words 


for fetus, cover, garden, paradise, snake, and a “madman’’!*> [referring to Allah’s assurance to 


182 Warith Mohammed, “Ramadan Session, 1995, Session 1,” in The Ramadan Sessions, 
Volume 1, ed. Ronald B. Shaheed (Location unknown: Ronald B. Shaheed, 2022), 135. 


153 Mohammed, “Ramadan Session, 1995,” 135. 
154 Mohammed, “Ramadan Session, 1995,” 136. 
'SS The term “madman” is taken directly from the translation and references the 


disbelievers’ accusations of either insanity or demonic possession of Prophet Muhammad. The 
use of the term is not to be offensive to anyone with mental illness. 
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Muhammad when he was accused by disbelievers of being possessed]. '°° These shades of 
meaning implore serious consideration of a hermeneutical shift to classifying jinn as internal yet 
hidden or covered distinct parts of the human being. In the Holy Qur’an, the composition of jinn 
is described “fire free of smoke” (Surah Al-Rahman 55:15) while that of humankind is of 
“sounding (malleable) clay like unto pottery” (Surah Al-Rahman 55:14), indicating that human 
beings can be molded or influenced. The next verse then beckons the reader to contemplate the 
blessing in this relationship between a person and their jinn by asking, “Then which of the favors 
of your Lord will ye deny?” (Surah Al-Rahman 55:16). The jinn within or without is a favor 
which should not be denied or deemed a “bad part.” In the context of the swrah (chapter) of these 
verses, A/ Rahman (the Merciful Benefactor) the favor appears to be the blessing in the “self” 
making peace with one’s fire inside — the fire devoid of smoke, the fire of anger, hatred, enmity, 
and envy. When the jinn within is addressed with love, compassion, and a desire to understand, 
the self can emerge, unfettered, and speak life into itself and others. 
Nonviolent Communication 

The tone, manner, and intention of communication is of profound importance in Al-Islam 
and is referenced in the Holy Qur’an in numerous verses: speak kindly and fairly (Surah Al- 
Baqarah, 2:83), speak truthfully (Surah Al-Imran, 3:17; Surah Al-Hajj, 22:30), speak justly even 
if against close relations (Surah Al-An’am, 6:152), speak kindly (Surah Al-Isra,17:23 and 17:28), 
speak politely (Surah Al-Isra,17:53), speak humbly (Surah Al-Mu’minum, 23:3), and speak 


straight (Surah Al-Ahzab, 33:32 and 33:70). Allah admonishes suspicion and spying and refers 


'56 The root letters comprising jinn are mentioned 201 times in 8 derived forms in the 
Qur’an. For a listing of the uses and forms of the words related to jinn in the Qur’an, refer to the 
Qur’an Corpus at /web/20231213132824/https://corpus.quran.com/qurandictionary.jsp?q=jnn. 
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to backbiting as eating the flesh of one’s brother (Surah Al-Hujurat, 49:12). Those with hardened 
hearts are identified by their tones: “Or do those in whose hearts is a disease, think that Allah 
will not bring to light all their rancour [sic]? Had We so willed, We could have shown them up to 
thee, and thou shouldst have known them by their marks: but surely thou wilt know them by the 
tone of their speech! And Allah knows all that ye do” (Qur’an 47:29-30). Peaceful and sincere 
intentions are precursors to productive communication. 

The final step in the PULSE of Compassion Practice is restorative action, which occurs 
after the heart has opened and is willing. Once the heart is opened with compassion, the desire to 
speak and behave compassionately will be reflected in this metanoia. Utilizing the self- 
leadership tool of the Nonviolent Communication (NVC) process is a means to refine 
compassionate communication. Developed by Marshall B. Rosenberg, NVC enlists the 
individual’s ability to manage their internal systems which affect external relationships. The 
premise of NVC is that human beings are compassionate in their natural state and that “life- 
alienating communication” !>’ devastates relationships. The crux of the framework is that 
moralistic judgments are suspended, and needs are expressed and heard, resulting in action 
towards resolution. The process honors the feelings and needs of both parties and avoids 
demonizing either. Rosenberg cautions “that NVC is not a set formula, but something that adapts 
to various situations as well as personal and cultural styles.” '°* However, the model offers four 


distinct components or steps in service to enriching both parties’ lives as follows:'*? 


'57 Marshall Rosenberg, Nonviolent Communication: A Language of Life, 3" ed. 
(Encinitas: PuddleDancer Press, 2015), 15. 


'58 Rosenberg, Nonviolent Communication, 7. 


'5° Rosenberg, Nonviolent Communication, 6. 
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1. The concrete actions we observe that affect our wellbeing. 
2. How we feel in relation to what we observe. 

3. The needs, values, desires, etc. that create our feelings. 

4. The concrete actions we request in order to enrich our lives. 

Compassionate communication requires effort. “Verily never will Allah change the 
condition of a people until they change it in themselves (with their own souls).” (Surah Al-Ra’d, 
13:11). This transformation is facilitated by compassion-based practices. Self-reflection and 
contemplation are precursors to the theological reflexivity that can promote connection to others. 
Imam W.D. Mohammed is commonly quoted as saying, “Words make people.” !® This intimates 
that our words can hurt or heal one another. Though apparent with children, the impact of words 


is not so obvious with adults. The heart has a mind or intelligence of its own. 


'60 Benjamin Bilal, quoted in The Legacy Maker, “Crucifixion of the Word,” My Islamic 
Perspective, accessed September 7, 2023, 
/web/20231213133018/https://myislamicperspective.blogspot.com/2009/05/crucifixion-of- 
word.html. 
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Chapter 3: Methods 
Project Overview 
This project is designed to focus attention on Indigenous American Muslim (I-AM) 
women who have faced oppressive forces that have shaped their daily experiences. It explores 
strategies to enhance resilience and self-leadership capacity among Indigenous American 
Muslim women in the United States and investigates how these strategies can mitigate impacts 
of the historically marginalizing factors of racial, gender, and religious bias. 

The practical research portion of this project was implemented as a spiritual retreat 
occurring over the course of two weekends in a hybrid in-person-virtual format. The first session 
was a full-day, in-person session, and the second session was enacted as a half-day, virtual 
session. This design was chosen to allow participants to meet and gain cohesion with each other 


on the first day and to promote accessibility with the virtual option. 
The project objectives were outlined the first day of the retreat as follows: 
* Create a space of connection, mutual support, and belonging. 
* Understand internalized marginalization and how to counteract it. 
* Engage with the science of spirituality and how it interfaces with religion. 


¢ Deepen connections with Allah as the Merciful Benefactor, the Merciful 


Redeemer, the Most Gracious, the Most Compassionate. 
* Explore liberative, compassionate spiritual practices. 
¢ Enhance resilience and self-leadership capacity. 


¢ Build a spiritual care toolkit that resonates with you. 
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The format of the sessions was rooted in capitalizing on the collective wisdom present 
among the women as a womanist-based strategy. Frequent sharing was encouraged to highlight 
strengths, facilitate learning, and provide living models. On the first day, collective community 
guidelines and group agreements were established. The sessions began with alpha wave 
music!®! playing in the background to stimulate a calming yet alert presence in participants. 
Each session consisted of an opening collective du ’a (supplication), salat (formal prayer), a 
grounding exercise, lectures with discussions, individual reflections, experiential learning 
activities, and sharing. The lecture and discussion topics centered on resilience, self-leadership, 
gratitude, marginalization, internal marginalization, resilience and the path to liberation (from 
marginalization), the science of spirituality, spirituality’s relationship to Al-Islam, the value of 
and prophetic examples of meditative reflection, empathy versus compassion, metaphorical and 
allegorical analysis within Al-Islam, relating Islamic concepts of jinn and nafs to IFS parts, 


strengthening self-compassion, and Nonviolent Communication. 


The Participants 


I recruited participation from groups of Indigenous American Muslim women that I 
have encountered socially, while engaging in community service capacities or during worship. 
Of the 12 women initially solicited to attend, 6 were able to participate. Despite the small group 
size, the participants represented a diverse range of cultural and spiritual backgrounds. Some 
were born and raised Muslims while others were converts (or reverts as we commonly call 


them in the I-AM context), and they ascribe to a variety of spiritual orientations within Al- 


'61 More information on the benefits of alpha wave sounds and binaural beats can be 
found at “How Binaural Beats Work,” Binaural Beats Meditation, 
/web/20231213133207/https://www.binauralbeatsmeditation.com/the- 
science/#The_ 5 Binaural Beats Brainwave_ States. 
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Islam (e.g.: Sunni, Shia, community of Imam W.D. Mohammed, or unaffiliated). There was 
diversity in ethnic backgrounds, including Caribbean heritage, native heritage, and African 
heritage. Participants lived throughout the metropolitan Washington, DC region, including 


Maryland and Virginia. 


Prior to the retreat, participants were surveyed to gather contact and demographic 
information, dietary needs, racial and religious identity, modifications for disability, special 


talents, availability on session dates, and agreement to confidentiality (Appendix F). 


An online Participant Information Form (PIF) was distributed prior to the first day. The 
PIF stated that participants would receive the Consent to Participate in Research form via email 
or on the first day. Participants were instructed to wear comfortable clothing and to bring a 
yoga mat on the first day for movement exercises, if desired. Text reminders were sent to 


participants the day before the first session and the morning of the second session. 


Participants were provided with a personalized reflection journal and matching pen for 
note taking and Lifework (take-home assignments). Halal (food permissible for Muslims) 
lunches, snacks, and beverages were provided for participants at the in-person session based on 
their dietary specifications gathered through a short online Participant Information Form (PIF) 
distributed electronically prior to the first day. The introduction on the PIF specified that 
participant information would be held confidential and personally identifiable information 


would be protected in the research paper. 


The Role of the Researcher 


Considering my relationship and previous social encounters with the participants, it was 


important to clarify my interests, background, and intentions for the project and for my ministry 
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work beyond the project. To that end, I shared my background as an I-AM woman and my 
history of working within the Black community, the Muslim community, and the larger 


community towards the upliftment of humanity. 


Utilizing a spiritual care perspective, my intention was to experience the content 
alongside the participants as a partner and to co-create life-giving meanings. I shared that 
unlike a clinical researcher or a lone semiotician, I am a community member sharing my 
knowledge and experiences and receiving the benefit of their knowledge and experiences. I 
encouraged participants to be vulnerable to the extent they felt comfortable, especially if they 
wanted the group’s feedback on a topic or challenging situation. I also encouraged them to 


allow respectful disagreement. 


I set the tone at the initial session by noting that we were sharing sacred space. 
Therefore, our ground rules included speaking for oneself and reserving judgment of others’ 
opinions and experiences. As a facilitator, these agreements became important anchors 
throughout the sessions. Drawing from my training in spiritual care, when embedded theologies 
of participants clashed, I redirected attention to our stated desire to engage compassionately 
with one another and led them through spiritual exercises (du ’a, meditation, journaling, etc.) 


which fostered self-compassion as a means of promoting spiritual integration. }© 


The Sessions 


Each session began with a welcome, a collective du’a (supplication), and a grounding 
exercise. Formal prayer (sa/at) and opportunities for breaks were incorporated into the 


schedule. The journaling exercises were a means of processing and reflecting on the application 


'©2 Doehring, The Practice of Pastoral Care, 85. 
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of the information and experiences and were prefaced with the Qur’anic verse, “Then do they 


not reflect upon the Qur’an?” (Surah An-Nisaa, 4:82). Take-home work was called Lifework to 


connote that the concepts learned can be applied in all areas of life, not just at home, and that 


our life’s work is a continuous process. 


Session 1 


The first session consisted of the following elements and discussions: 


Welcome 

Du’a (supplication) 

8 C’s Self-Leadership Assessment (pre) 
Introductions 

Grounding Exercise 

Plantation Walk Gratitude Exercise 
Marginalization 

Spirituality 

Journaling 

Salat (formal prayer) 

Lunch and Breaks 

Check-in 

Empathy and Compassion 

Jinn, Nafs (the soul), and Fitrah (nature) 
Internal Family Systems 

Session Review and Evaluation 


The beginning of the first session was designed to allow participants to gain comfort 


with each other, the environment, and the content. The first day began with reading the Consent 


to Participate in Research form and obtaining participant signatures. The participants then 


completed the 8 C’s of Self Leadership!™ wheel as a pre-assessment tool. Some participants 


knew each other while others were meeting for the first time. However, to gain deeper insight 


'63 Foundation for Self Leadership, “8 C’s of Self Leadership Wheel.” 
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into the unique background of each and to connect participants with nature as a manifestation 
of the Creator’s mercy, participants were asked to introduce themselves using the following 
prompts: I am (state your name, favorite flower or bird, and something you’re grateful for) and 
I am from (describe the sights, sounds, smells, tastes, and positive feelings from the place you 
grew up). Participants stated that this introduction allowed them to recall pleasant memories 
from their childhoods and to connect with others in a meaningful way. Introductions were 
followed by general housekeeping items (location of restrooms, telephone usage area, prayer 
area, food and beverage options, availability of comfort items such as blankets and warm socks, 
etc.). Next, a list of general community agreements was presented, and participants were asked 
for feedback and contributions to the list. The project overview and session objectives were 


then reviewed. 


The grounding exercise for the day was titled “The 4 Birds of Prophet Ibrahim.” This 
exercise was based on Prophet Ibrahim’s (Abraham) plea to Allah in the Holy Qur’an (Surah 
Al-Bagarah, 2:260), “Show me, Lord, how will You raise the dead.’ Allah replied: ‘Have you 
no faith?’ Ibrahim said, ‘Yes, but just to reassure my heart.’ Allah said, “Take four birds, draw 
them to you, and cut their bodies to pieces. Scatter them over the mountain tops, then call them 
back. They will come swiftly to you. Know that Allah is Mighty, Wise.” The intent was to 
connect participants to scripture, nature, and Allah through reflection, just as Prophet Ibrahim 
reflected and called out to his Lord. Each participant chose a balancing bird for the exercise. !™ 
After taking several deep inhalations and exhalations and reflecting on the life breath and spirit 


(ruh) that Allah breathed into humankind, participants expressed their thoughts on the 


164 & balancing bird is a weighted plastic bird that can balance on its beak on nearly any 
surface. 
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significance of a bird’s ability to fly and perfectly balance in the air by the grace and mercy of 
Allah. Participants saw the bird as a metaphor representing freedom, beauty, life without 
limitations, and fresh air to them. The balancing bird was theirs to keep as a reminder in times 


of hardship that Allah is always there to support them. 


I then led participants in an experiential learning exercise in nature called the 
“Plantation Walk” to foster a greater sense of gratitude and to access historical examples of 
resilience. The site of the session was built on the land that was formerly a plantation in 
Maryland. Participants walked to a historical marker and rotunda to read about the history of 
the plantation and reflect upon the lives of those that lived and toiled there. The walk unfolded 
organically as a beautiful, co-created spiritual experience. After reading the information on the 
marker, we discussed what life might have been like for the enslaved Africans and pondered 
how they might have held onto their faith even in the direst of circumstances. The women 
contemplated on the ingenuity of the enslaved Africans reflected in the braiding of maps into 
the designs of their hair, storing of seeds in their hair as food for long journeys, communicating 
of messages in their drumming patterns, and also of the children’s hand games and nursery 
rhymes born of the legacy of enslavement such as Little Sally Walker. This led to an impromptu 
playing of childhood hand games and reflection on how these games were encoded parables of 
hope like those written in scripture. One woman noted that the moss and cracks on the ground 
reminded her of an ancient turtle. We discussed that natural markers like this might have been 
used to guide the way of those seeking freedom. We concluded by gathering in a circle and 
taking turns leading supplications of gratitude for the enslaved African ancestors, the 
Indigenous inhabitants of the land (the Anacostan tribe), and all oppressed people before 


walking back to the location. 
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In the next part of the session, I offered a presentation on marginalization, internalized 
marginalization, and the path from marginalization to liberation. Marginalization was first 
described from multiple perspectives as a lack of agency, a lack of sovereignty, a state of 
oppression, being in-between two worlds, hierarchical in structure, and centered on the 
dominant force. Internalized marginalization was discussed in the context of the 2022 
American Muslim Poll on Islamophobia conducted by the Institute for Social Policy and 
Understanding (ISPU)!® and Dr. Joy DeGruy’s theory of Post-Traumatic Slave Syndrome 
(PTSS).'° The women were surprised to learn that Muslims in the survey scored higher in 
Islamophobic ideas than White evangelicals, despite the decline in Islamophobia among the 
general public. This data was skewed by the scores of White Muslims, while Black and 


Indigenous People of Color (BIPOC) scored lower. 


The discussion also took into consideration the negative effects of marginalization as 
shown through the Adverse Childhood Experiences (ACES) study!®’ and the cultural protective 
factors to ward off internalized marginalization such as resistance and spirituality demonstrated 
by key historic figures including Sister Clara Muhammad, Rosa Parks, Harriett Tubman, Bilal 
Ibn Rabah, and Prophet Muhammad. The women engaged in a spirited discussion about Ibram 
X. Kendi’s assertion that PTSS is an inherently racist view, because it assumes the posture that 


something is “wrong” with Black people rather than something is wrong with the oppressive 


'65 Institute for Social Policy and Understanding, “American Muslim Poll 2022: A 
Politics and Pandemic Status Report.” 


166 DeGruy, Post Traumatic Slave Syndrome, 33. 


'67 Centers for Disease Control, “Adverse Childhood Experiences (ACES).” 
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system and lack of opportunities. '®* This discussion warranted more time than anticipated to 


process so the schedule was adjusted to account for this. 


Next, I lectured on the science of spirituality and spirituality’s role within Al-Islam. We 
discussed the view of spirituality as a connection to something greater than ourselves, the 
heritability of spirituality, and the benefits of spirituality (increased optimism and protection 
from marginalization).'® A distinction was noted between spirituality as a personal connection, 
religion as a set of codified beliefs, practices, and rituals, and deen as the way of life prescribed 
by Al-Islam. The value of each was discussed and the women reflected in their journals about 


the concepts covered to this point. 


The afternoon session focused on concepts and strategies to enhance resilience and self- 
leadership. The first lecture and discussion centered around the distinction between empathy 
and compassion. Empathy was described as the ability to understand and share the feelings of 
another which may not lead one to act. The description of compassion was borrowed from 
Frank Rogers as “being moved in our depths by another’s experience and responding in ways 
that intend either to ease the suffering or to promote the flourishing within that person.”!”° The 
risk of empathic distress was noted. We then focused on Allah’s compassion as the Source 
Creator of Ar-Rahman (the Merciful Benefactor) and Ar-Raheem (the Merciful Redeemer), 
terms which encompass mercy, beneficence, and redemption. The Mercy of Allah was further 


articulated as the spirit (ruh) of Allah fueling our animated souls. 


'68 K endi, “Post-Traumatic Slave Syndrome is a Racist Idea.” 
169 Miller, The Awakened Brain, 57. 


170 Rogers, Practicing Compassion, 23. 
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The next portion of the session connected the concepts in Al-Islam which have 
concordance with the Internal Family Systems model of parts. I began by postulating that the 
Holy Qur’an is largely articulated in metaphors and allegory. I transitioned to the concept of 
jinn, unseen beings or forces that are cited in the Holy Qur’an as capable of good or evil (Surah 
Al-Jinn, 72:1-2). Similarly, angels or malaika are referenced many times in the Qur’an as 
unseen beings that can only act in submission to Allah’s command. Muslims believe that a jinn 
and malaika are assigned to each human being. Prophet Muhammad was reported as saying of 
his jinn, “Allah helps me against him and so I am safe from his hand and he does not command 
me but for good,” (Sahih Muslim, 6757, Book 39). The word jinn comes from the Arabic root 
word janna meaning anything hidden which becomes revealed or new and is related to the 
word janeen or unborn (hidden) fetus. I asked the participants to view the jinn and the malaika 


as distinct, hidden parts of ourselves that influence us outside of our awareness. 


I then commented on the Qur’anic descriptions of another unseen force within the 
human being, the soul (nafs). In Surah An-Nisaa, 4:1, Allah describes the soul as nafsin 
wahidah (a single, unified soul that connects the first humans and all of humanity), as a part of 
one’s own self (Surah Al-Araf, 7:205; Surah Qaf, 50:16), and as three parts or states of the 
human condition — nafs al-ammaarah or the soul that acts without reproach (Surah Yusuf, 
12:53), nafs al-lawwamah or the self-reproaching soul (Surah Al-Qiyamat, 75:2), and nafs al- 
mutmainah or the soul in complete rest, satisfaction, and pleasing to Allah (Surah Al-Fajr, 
89:27-28). These descriptions intimate that the soul is our spiritual connection to the Sacred 
Source Creator and to each other and that the soul is capable of being led by our “self.” The 
states or parts of the soul juxtaposed against fluctuations in human behavior further suggests 


that the soul is malleable and can be influenced. Based on the nafsin wahidah or the original 
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unified soul, I postulated that our soul seeks to return to its original nature (fitrah) and that jinn 


and the extreme parts of the nafs require management by the self. 


Next, I introduced the Internal Family Systems (IFS)!”! paradigm, describing it as parts 
that are hidden from our awareness, akin to jinn and parts of our nafs. I stated that there are no 
bad parts because they serve functions to try to keep us safe. However, they are inept at this 
gatekeeping role and require the “self” to lead them and the internal system in which they 
reside. We discussed the IFS parts: exiles or extreme, burdened parts often developed in early 
childhood which become isolated from the rest of the system to ward off negative emotions; 
managers or protector parts that try to keep us safe emotionally and avoid pain; and firefighters 
or protector parts that attempt to extinguish pain after a painful event occurs. These parts can be 
addressed, reasoned with, and managed by the self. I issued the following questions for 
journaling as take-home work: What part of yourself are you curious to know more about? 


Why? What challenges does it present and what promises does it hold for the future? 


After a break for salat, the group reconvened. In the pre-project questionnaire and in 
text messages, I previously asked the women to share a unique talent or gift with the group, as 
they felt comfortable, during the Sisters Share and Care (SSC) session. The SSC was designed 
as an acknowledgment of the womanist principle of centering on the experiences of Black 
women and as a strengths-based approach. Three women shared during this time. One woman 
shared an inspired reading of the poem “Phenomenal Woman” by Maya Angelou. Another 
shared the benefits of yoga and led us through seated yoga stretches and finger touch exercises. 


She connected the finger touches to the dhikr or supplications that are often counted using the 


'71 An overview of IFS can be found at https://ifs-institute.com. 
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fingertips and noted that the nerve endings in the fingers connect with various parts of the body. 
With each finger touch, we recited “Peace begins with me. Love begins with me. Hope begins 
with me.” She ended by instructing us to rub our hands, put them on our heart, then hug 
ourselves in a display of self-love. The last woman brought thank you cards and distributed 
them to each of us. She instructed us to write how we were feeling on the left side and our 
commitment to connect with someone we met that day on the other side. We addressed the 
envelope to ourselves, and she said that she would mail the cards back to us in a month to 


remind us of this special day and of our commitment to each other as women. 


I presented a brief overview of the Compassion Practice!”” as a mechanism to lean into 
rather than ignore one’s parts or interior movements. I noted that while meditation and 
mindfulness encourage gently sweeping away or ignoring thoughts, the Compassion Practice 
and IFS encourage curiosity about interior movements and address them actively with 


compassion and understanding, allowing the self to lead the internal system. 


In closing session one, I used a “Rose, Bud, Thorn” evaluation to gain insight about 
something they loved or new they learned (rose), something they wanted to hear more about 
(bud), and something that did not quite work for them (thorn). I will discuss the feedback in 
detail in the results; however, it should be noted that I used the buds and thorns to adjust the 
content in session two by adding a review of key concepts and terms. The session closed with 
assignment of Lifework (explain a concept learned to someone), closing reflections, 


expressions of gratitude towards one another, and collective du’a. 


'72 Rogers, Practicing Compassion, 27. 
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Session 2 
The second session consisted of the following elements and discussions: 


Welcome 

Du’a (supplication) 

Review of Lifework 

Review of Session | Key Concepts andTerms 
IFS — Parts and the Self 

Compassion Practice Review of PULSE and FLAG 
Compassion Practice Meditation 

Nonviolent Communication 

Designing a Personal Spiritual Care Toolkit 

8 C’s Self-Leadership Assessment (post) 

Project Feedback and Survey 

Closing Reflections and Expressions of Gratitude 


Session two was offered in a virtual setting on the following weekend in the morning. 
After the opening du’a and welcome, I led the participants in a grounding exercise called Box 
Breathing (taking four beats of breathing in, holding, exhaling, holding). I asked participants to 
describe their current mood as a song as a strategy to engage participants in a culturally relevant 
activity, to facilitate connection, and to provide me with an assessment of their overall energy 
levels. The songs included “Beautiful Morning” by The Rascals, “Happy” by Pharrell 


Williams, “You Name It” by Pastor Shirley Caesar, and an atmospheric neo-80’s melody. 


Next, we transitioned into a review of key concepts and terms from session one in order 
of presentation. Based on the experiences of the participant with explaining internalized 
marginalization, I set the foundation by reviewing the terms marginalization, internalized 
marginalization, marginalized or debilitated people, and the pathway out of oppression. This 
conversation naturally led to further examination of the antiracist perspective of Kendi which 


views actions of individual people as non-representative of the whole and which balances 
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representations of strength and resilience against the narratives of weakness and hopelessness. 
One participant relayed an insight she gained from a movie called Rustin which detailed the 
experience of one of the primary architects of the March on Washington, Baylor Rustin. She 
noted that Rustin was a gay, Black man at a time when the Black community and the society 
marginalized him for his intersectional identities, however, she stated that he remained 
“committed to his people and loved his people in a way that was bigger than his negative 
experiences.” This observation led back to the concept of a womanist perspective which centers 
on the perspectives of poor, Black women as a means of addressing oppression in its most 
egregious expression and which focuses on the needs of the entire community, male and 
female. 

I invited participants to volunteer to explain the remaining concepts in their own words as 
an assessment of gaps in their knowledge. One participant explained that grounding includes 
how our bodies feel and shared that she uses meditative practices to ground before sa/at so that 
she can maintain focus in prayer. I noted that in Al-Islam, this attentiveness in prayer is called 
khushoo. She stated that she wanted to further research this concept. The same participant 
reflected on empathy, noting that to avoid empathic distress she did not “always have to take 
action with a family member to fix it.” Another participant added that compassion can be an 
action for oneself if it will alleviate burnout. I offered that in Al-Islam, actions are judged by 
intentions. Therefore, apparent inaction is sometimes a form of action when the intention is to 
ultimately aid another person by preserving oneself. I cited the concept in Al-Islam that outlines 
three ways to fight oppression — to stop it with one’s hand (strongest), to speak against it 


(moderate), or to hate it in one’s heart (weakest) — and that each of these means represents an 
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action. Even the action of hating it in one’s heart is an active plea to Allah for relief for another 


being that is tied to us by the Sacred Source’s spirit of life (rwh). 


The next group of concepts discussed were spirituality, religion, and deen. One woman 
described spirituality as “a greater connection to Allah and sense of gratitude even when things 
don’t go your way.” She noted that being in nature helps her connect to Allah and that for her, 
spirituality goes hand in hand with being religious. Another participant cautioned that 
spirituality can be a “catch all” or a means of not adhering to religious tenets for some, noting 
that for her, both religion and spirituality require action. Another participant said that she 
connects spirituality with religion during her salat by reciting some of her prayer in the English 
translation so that she can understand and internalize the meanings more thoroughly. I shared 
that some use a keyword method by learning the overarching concepts in the prayer and the 
corresponding Arabic words as a means of connecting more fully with their prayers. I noted 
that Prophet Muhammad’s retreat to the cave for reflection and Mariam, mother of Isa’s (Jesus) 
sequestering herself to connect with Allah were examples of spirituality apart from but aligned 
with religion. I introduced another concept of deen as the way of life prescribed by Allah. In 
this regard, Al-Islam envelops spirituality, religion, and daily life. One woman elaborated on 
this concept, stating that deen is values-driven and undergirds her daily life activities. I affirmed 
her explanation and cautioned against slipping into moralistic judgments of oneself or others. 
She stated that prior to conversion to Al-Islam, she obtained her religious knowledge solely 
through others, but that she now focuses on her relationship with and remembrance of Allah, 
not just the rules of haram (impermissible) and halal (permissible). I added that the continual 


remembrance of Allah helps codify Al-Islam into one’s identity. 
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The discussion gave rise to a review of fitrah and nafs beginning with fitrah as the 
original nature endowed to us by Allah. It is the state of being into which we are all born that 
knows nothing but submission to how we were created. I explained that the fitrah can be 
influenced by internal or external forces. I reinforced that humanity is inherently connected 
through our souls, as nafsin wahidah (a single, unified soul animated by Allah). However, 
individuals are also able to digress from their fitrah and can move through the three states or 
conditions of the nafs — nafs al-ammaarah (the unregulated soul), nafs al-lawwamah (the self- 


reproaching soul), and nafs al-mutmainah (the fulfilled soul). 


After a brief break, we resumed with further discussion on the Compassion Practice. 
After reviewing the PULSE and FLAG concepts, I introduced the Feelings Wheel!” as a 
mechanism to express shades of feelings when describing interior movements. To facilitate 
compassionately reflecting on our parts, I adopted Rogers’ Meditation of Self-Compassion: 
Beholding Ourselves in Our Beauty (Appendix D)!” and guided participants through the 


meditation. 


After returning to awareness, I asked if anyone wanted to share their experience with 
the mediation. One woman recalled an experience from college as an understudy in a play when 
she took the leading role when the lead was unable to perform. She remembered how fully and 
deeply satisfied she felt when embodying the character. The invitation that she accepted from 


this was to leave behind the feeling of “clipping back” her creativity and ideas and to step into 


'73 Chris Mosunic, “The Feelings Wheel: Unlock the Power of Your Emotions,” Calm, 
August 29, 2023, /web/20231213134143/https://www.calm.com/blog/the-feelings-wheel. 


'4 Frank Rogers, “Cultivating Self Compassion,” TSF 4046: Spiritual Renewal for 


Engaged Compassion (class lecture, Claremont School of Theology, Claremont, CA, February 7, 
2022). 
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her fullness in life without fear of being deemed “so big” in the space or being perceived as 
arrogant. Another participant shared that she feels full, happy, proud, and playful when she is 
teaching children. She said that when she dons her head covering while teaching it makes her 
feel that “Allah taught that class.” She said she has hesitated to promote her classes, because 
she was taught to be humble, not proud. I found it interesting that she and the first participant 
shared similar feelings of needing to shrink rather than fill the space. The invitation that she 
accepted was to move forward with teaching more often and to allow herself to be seen and to 


grow while giving praise to those who helped her along the way. 


As the women became more comfortable identifying and leaning into their emotions, 
our focus shifted to learning how to communicate from a grounded, compassionate, self-led 
position to enhance their relationships using Nonviolent Communication (NVC) strategies. I 
explained that the crux of NVC is to suspend judgment and to express one’s needs with the goal 
of having both parties’ needs met. We discussed that value judgments are expressions of our 
core beliefs; however moralistic judgments blame the other person. The four steps of NVC!” 
were reviewed as follows: 

¢ State what you observe (without judgment) to the member. 
* State your feelings. 

* State your needs that are connected to the feelings. 

* Request the concrete actions you need to enrich your life. 

As a group, we discussed ways to avoid alienating the other person such as sharing that 
they learned a method to improve communication while participating in this project that they 


wished to share to strengthen their relationships. Ideally, this conversation would be held prior to 


a conflict. We discussed the importance of using the appropriate tone of speech as a means by 


'75 Rosenberg, Nonviolent Communication, 6. 
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which Allah says believers are recognized as mentioned in the Qur’an in Surah Muhammad, 
47:30. 

To operationalize NVC further, I solicited a volunteer to allow the group to help them 
apply NVC to work through a challenging conversation in their lives. One participant outlined a 
concern over a conversation about sharing financial responsibilities with family members. She 
did not want to appear as if she was nagging them. As we collectively worked through the NVC 
steps, she stated that the process helped her and that she felt confident using the suggestions. I 
offered to coach the participants through conversations after the project if they needed additional 
support and encouraged them to utilize one another as support if they felt comfortable doing so, 
modeling a commitment to building resilience through communal support. 

The final exercise was to curate a personal “Spiritual Care Toolkit” based on the 
learnings from the sessions. I presented a slide outlining concepts and strategies for enhancing 
resilience and self-leadership as protections from the effects of marginalizing factors, listed in a 
random order. I asked, “Which of these did you find helpful or are curious about and think you 


might like to use in your life?” 


To conclude, I shared my gratitude for their participation and the women were asked to 
share their reflections and closing thoughts which will be shared in the next section. 
Participants were asked to complete an online survey which was linked in the chat (Appendix 
G). The survey assessed their learning, their pre- and post-assessments on the 8 C’s Self 
Leadership Assessment tool, and overall feedback. The survey contained multiple choice, check 
box, and open-ended questions. After the second session, I followed up with text messages 
thanking the women for their participation and shared an online participant booklet containing 


content slides, handouts, and resources. 
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Chapter 4: Findings and Results 


The overarching intent of the project sessions was to facilitate creating a safe, intimate 
environment to authentically connect, share, and learn with an intergenerational group of 
Indigenous American Muslim women to enhance resilience and self-leadership capacity in the 


face of oppressive forces. 


The primary assessment mechanisms employed in this project were in-session feedback 
gathered during the retreat, a self-leadership tool, and a 38-question survey (Appendix G) 
administered at the end of Session 2. Responses to the pre- and post-responses to the self- 


leadership tool were included in the survey. 


The project objectives were outlined on the first day of the retreat as follows: create a 
space of connection, mutual support, and belonging; understand internalized marginalization 
and how to counteract it; engage with the science of spirituality and how it interfaces with 
religion; deepen connections with Allah as the Merciful Benefactor, the Merciful Redeemer, the 
Most Gracious, the Most Compassionate; explore liberative, compassionate spiritual practices; 
enhance resilience and self-leadership capacity; and build a spiritual care toolkit that resonates 


with you. 


The project objectives were designed to yield five key outcomes: 1) a deepened 
connection with Allah, 2) increased ability to practice self-compassion, 3) increased resiliency 
when faced with oppression, 4) increased self-leadership capacity, and 5) increased ability to 
communicate in a nonviolent manner. Analysis of the in-session feedback and survey data 


suggest that the key outcomes of the project were supported overall. 
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In-session Feedback 


In-session feedback allowed the researcher to assess and adjust the content based on 
participants’ needs. The in-session feedback was overwhelmingly positive. Upon reviewing the 
agenda for Session 1, participants expressed pleasure that the format was designed as an 
experiential retreat. They commented that the take-home items (personalized journals and pens, 
balancing birds, and Calm Strips) were useful tools which elicited uplifting symbolic meanings 


(freedom, beauty, living life without limitations, and gratitude). 


Participants stated they appreciated the care taken to ensure their comfort, including the 
selection of foods suiting their dietary needs and offering comfort items such as warm blankets 
and socks. This acknowledgment emphasizes the importance of establishing rapport and 
making participants comfortable when delivering spiritual care and exploring potentially 
difficult topics. The opportunity to be in service to the women modeled taking compassionate 
action with one another and allowed me to help them start their journey into exploring healing 
practices within a communal context. These acts of hospitality also permitted me to express my 
gratitude for their presence and blessed me with the gift of receiving gratitude in return. As 
noted in Chapter 2, establishing compassionate rapport is essential in a spiritual care 


environment and contributes to resilience. 


Participants expressed powerful epiphanies during the Plantation Walk gratitude 
exercise. Though reflecting upon the plight of our ancestors could have triggered negative 
feelings, grounding the experience within gratitude served to transform it into a joyful, hopeful 
encounter. One participant paraphrased a hadith that she felt likely captured the tenacity of the 
enslaved Africans and indigenous people stating, “hope and despair can’t live at the same 


time.” One woman reflected that it was difficult to imagine the suffering the people on this land 
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must have endured. Another proclaimed, “we are the result of the prayers of our ancestors!” 
These expressions were reflections of Allah’s assurance in the Holy Qur’an in Surah Al 
Inshirah (The Expansion of the Breast), that “Verily, with every difficulty, there is relief.” 
(Qur’an 94:5-6). This feedback suggests that this group of Indigenous American Muslim 
women was aware that we are living manifestations of the relief that came after our ancestors’ 
difficulties and that the community does not end when the body ceases to be if we keep our 
ancestors alive in our hearts and remembrance. The Plantation Walk provided opportunity for 
self-reflection and communal processing of historical trauma, both of which Doehring noted 


correlate to increased resilience. !”° 


At the end of Session 1, I solicited feedback by asking for a rose (something you loved 
or learned), a bud (something you want to hear more about), and a thorn (something that did not 
quite work for you today). The roses were: the space was inviting; the content on 
marginalization, PTSS, and spirituality was engaging; learned new concepts; loved the visual 
presentation of the material; liked the format and interaction; balancing birds and take-home 
items were great; new I-AM woman research is refreshing; gratitude exercises were helpful; 
definitions of terms and references cited allow for later review; can apply the concepts to daily 
life; interpretations were not strict or stern; had just the right number of people (participants); 
encouraged to spend more time in reflection; and it was a humbling experience. The buds were: 
need more in-depth explanation of spirituality and how it relates to -AM women specifically; 
more information on womanism desired since it is a new concept; more discussion on the nafs; 


and more practice needed applying the tools, concepts, and definitions. 


'76 Doehring, The Practice of Pastoral Care, 10. 
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In terms of thorns, participants had difficulty thinking of any improvements; however, 
with some time to reflect, they stated the following: more time for sharing personal 
experiences; more discussion on how to nurture the 8 C’s; and need more information on the 
Four Birds story from the Qur’an. Based on the feedback, I followed up with a text with the 
Qur’anic reference to Prophet Ibrahim (Abraham) and the Four Birds in Surah Bagarah, 2:260. 
I also designed a participant handout containing the content slides and resource materials from 


the sessions which was distributed electronically after Session 2. 


Based on the Session 1 feedback, I began Session 2 with a review and discussion of key 
concepts and terms. Participants expressed their insights during the discussion. One participant 
noted that she found journaling to be more challenging than expected, because it brought up 
theological questions she has grappled with for many years. However, she noted that she 
successfully used her learning from Session | to hold a compassionate accountability 


conversation with a family member. 
Concluding Session 2, participants expressed the following thoughts about the project: 


e “The sessions were content-heavy, but not overwhelming.” 

e “The project was eye-opening.” 

e “TI expected that I was going to just fill out a survey about my opinions. This 
was definitely better than just a survey!” 

e “You did a wonderful thing here.” 

e “I’m looking forward to more!” 

e “Your questions and the way you worded things was very good. You presented 
Nonviolent Communication very well.” 


Survey Design 
The survey was designed to assess the impact of the project sessions as indicated by 
positive gains on five key outcomes: 1) a deepened connection with Allah, 2) increased ability to 


practice self-compassion, 3) increased ability to be resilient when faced with oppression, 4) 
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increased self-leadership capacity, and 5) increased ability to communicate in a nonviolent 
manner. These key outcomes were targeted to mitigate the impacts of marginalization. 

The survey was organized to gather overall impressions followed by topic-specific 
questions. The survey was inclusive of participants’ pre-ratings (questions 1-8) and post-ratings 
(questions 9-16) on the 8 C’s of Self Leadership assessment. Question 17 assessed how well 
participants felt the session objectives were fulfilled and serves as a direct measure for key 
outcomes 1-4. Questions 19-32 reflected content-specific questions. Questions 33-39 solicited 
general feedback on the project implementation and value. 

Self-ratings and questions which directly spoke to a key outcome were considered 
primary indicators of achieving key outcomes. Self-ratings were utilized to demonstrate 
participants’ embodied internalization of the content, rather than simply their understanding of 
concepts on an intellectual level. Primary indicator questions were 1-16 (8 C’s of Self 
Leadership pre- and post-ratings); 28 (“After completing the project sessions, I feel better able to 
practice self-compassion); 29 (“After completing the project sessions, I feel strengthened in my 
ability to be resilient when faced with oppressive situations”); and 30 (“I believe the project 
sessions will help me communicate in a more compassionate, nonviolent manner’’). 

Each key outcome was assessed by at least two primary indicator questions, except Key 
Outcome 5 (Nonviolent Communication). However, complementary principles of Nonviolent 
Communication (NVC) such as compassion, calmness, curiosity, and courage were assessed in 
the 8 C’s of Self Leadership assessment and participant feedback on NVC was reflected in 


responses to questions 33 and 35. 
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Some questions touched on the similar concepts and key outcomes to ensure that 
participants were provided several opportunities to demonstrate their learning. This approach 


also allowed for nuances of the concepts to be further elaborated in specific questions. 


Survey Results 

As aresult of the project, five key outcomes which mitigate the impacts of 
marginalization were experienced by participants:1) a deepened connection with Allah, 2) 
increased ability to practice self-compassion, 3) increased ability to be resilient when faced with 
oppression, 4) increased self-leadership capacity, and 5) increased ability to communicate in a 
nonviolent manner. 
Key Outcome 1: A Deepened Connection with Allah 

Key Outcome 1, a deepened connection with Allah, was measured by responses to 
primary indicator questions 8, 16, and 17. Questions 8 and 16 were the participants’ pre- and 
post-ratings on the 8 C’s of Self Leadership assessment and asked participants about their change 
in connectedness. Connectedness was described on the 8 C’s assessment in terms of “feeling a 
part of a larger entity”, ability to “relax your defenses with others”, and “hav(ing) companionship 
and/or spirituality that helps on deal with reality in a way that transcends circumstances.”!”” 
Most participants (4 of 6) experienced a positive change, with one participant showing an 
increase of two points. The two participants that reported no change had initial ratings near the 
top of the scale (4) for this measure. 


Survey question 17 queried if the project fulfilled its objective to “deepen connections 


with Allah as the Merciful Benefactor, the Merciful Redeemer, the Most Gracious, the Most 


'71 See Appendix A for complete definitions used on the 8 C’s of Self Leadership 
assessment. 
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Compassionate.” 100% of the participants stated that this key outcome was fully met. This was 
the most highly correlated question about this outcome. 


Key Outcome 2: Increased Ability to Practice Self-Compassion 


Key Outcome 2, increased ability to practice self-compassion, was measured by 
responses to survey questions 4, 12, and 28. Questions 4 and 12 were the participants’ pre- 
and post-ratings on the 8 C’s of Self Leadership assessment and noted change in compassion. 
On this assessment, two participants experienced an increase of one point in compassion, two 


experienced no change, and one reported a decrease of one point. 


The lack of change and decreased rating scores were surprising and may be explained 
by varying definitions of compassion presented on the 8 C’s assessment and with Frank 
Rogers’ definition that was presented in the session. The Rogers definition emphasizes both 
emotional changes caused by another’s experience and being moved to take action in 
response. However, the 8 C’s of Self Leadership scale describes compassion without an 
action-oriented outcome as follows: “1. to be open-heartedly present and appreciative of one’s 
self (sic) without feeling the urge to fix, change, distance, or judge 2. an intuitive 
understanding that burdens or suffering of others affects you because of your connectedness to 


them 99178 


The participant whose rating on the 8C’s scale in compassion decreased by one point 
explained that prior to the sessions, she felt that she over-rated herself as more compassionate. 
After learning more information in the sessions, she realized that her perspective changed. 


Therefore, her post-rating reflected her desire to advance in this area. 


"78 See Appendix A. 
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Question 28 directly asked participants to rate their agreement with the statement “After 
completing the project sessions, I feel better able to practice self-compassion.” The responses to 
this question are strongly reflective of a change. Four participants rated their agreement as 4 on a 
scale of 1 to 5 with | being “Strongly Disagree” and 5 being “Strongly Agree.” The remaining 
two participants’ ratings were 5. Given these results, this key outcome was achieved. 

Because compassion concepts and practices were presented throughout the sessions, the 
ratings on this question were as expected. Activities that promoted compassion for self and 
others included grounding exercises, gratitude exercises, sharing of talents, building a personal 
spiritual care toolkit, and discussions of the injustice of marginalization and liberation, antiracist 
concepts, Black and -AM women and men that served as models of resistance to 
marginalization, womanism, spirituality, Internal Family Systems Parts, managing one’s jinn, 
empathy and compassion, empathic distress, the Compassion Practice, and the states of the nafs 
(soul). 

Key Outcome 3: Increased Resiliency in the Face of Oppression 

Key Outcome 3, increased resiliency in the face of oppression, was measured by 
responses to questions 17 and 29. Survey question 17 queried if the project fulfilled its objective 
to “enhance resilience and self-leadership capacity.” 100% of the participants stated that this key 
outcome was fully met. This was the most highly correlated question for this outcome. 

Question 29 directly asked participants to rate their agreement with the statement “After 
completing the project sessions, I feel strengthened in my ability to be resilient when faced with 
oppressive situations.” Therefore, the responses to this question are strongly reflective of a 
change. Four participants rated their agreement as 4 on a scale of 1 to 5 with | being “Strongly 


Disagree” and 5 being “Strongly Agree.” The remaining two participants’ ratings were 5. The 
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concepts and practices that promoted compassion also promoted resilience and likely positively 
affected the ratings on this outcome. 
Key Outcome 4: Increased Self-Leadership Capacity 

Key Outcome 4, increased self-leadership capacity, was measured by overall changes in 
pre- and post-ratings on the 8 C’s of Self Leadership assessment (questions 1-8 and 9-16) and by 
responses to question 17. All participants showed an increase in at least one indicator of self- 
leadership on the 8 C’s assessment. One-third of participants realized an increase in five 
indicators; one-third saw increases in three indicators; and the remainder showed increases in 
one or two indicators. 

Survey question 17 queried if the project fulfilled its objective to “enhance resilience and 
self-leadership capacity.” 100% of the participants stated that this key outcome was fully met. 
This was the most highly correlated question about this outcome. 

Key Outcome 5: Increased Ability to Communicate in a Nonviolent Manner 

Key Outcome 5, increased ability to communicate in a nonviolent manner, was measured 
by responses to question 30, “I believe the project will help me communicate in a more 
compassionate, nonviolent manner. On a scale of | to 5, with 1 being “Strongly Disagree” and 5 
being “Strongly Agree”, half of the participants (3) yielded a rating of 5, two gave a rating of 4, 
and one gave a rating of 3. Notably, 83% of participants found the Nonviolent Communication 
introduction and exercise helpful as indicated in the responses to question 33. One participant 
emphasized the benefit of NVC in her response to question 35, an open-ended question about 
what participants found most valuable (“I found the non-violent communication exercise very 
helpful.”’). The combination of the ratings and open-ended responses suggest that participants 


benefitted from NVC. 
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Given the survey results on primary indicator questions, supporting questions, and the in- 


session feedback, the key outcomes of the project were largely achieved. 
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Chapter 5: Conclusions and Future Considerations 


This project was designed to focus attention on Indigenous American Muslim (I-AM) 
women who have faced oppressive forces that have shaped their daily experiences. It explored 
strategies to enhance resilience and self-leadership capacity among Indigenous American 
Muslim women in the United States and investigates how these strategies can mitigate impacts 
of the historically marginalizing factors of racial, gender, and religious bias. 

As both a researcher and a subject-witness to the oppressive forces leveraged against I- 
AM women, this project required my continuous recentering and engaging in spiritual 
practices to increase my connection to Allah, the Most Compassionate. I had to connect to 
Allah’s Compassion as the source of my own, to bear the weight of pursuing this work, while 
understanding that naysayers within my own Indigenous American Muslim community would 
be my harshest critics. As I worked through the research, project design, project 
implementation, and analysis, I felt the gravity of paying proper homage to my ancestors and 
my community. Yet simultaneously, I felt their spirits touching this work. 

The need for this project was born of my personal experiences and vicarious witnessing 
of the tenacity and suffering of my familial ancestors and my community foremothers as we 
navigate through an artificial world constructed to debilitate rather than liberate us. This work 
called me back to remembrance of Allah’s assurance that “Verily, with every difficulty, there 
is relief.” I believe that Allah’s relief is not reserved for the hereafter but that it is around us 
always, in the here and now, if we choose gratitude over thanklessness, humility over 
arrogance, and hope over despair. Our sisters and brothers in humanity, particularly our 


“tribe”, help reinforce these edicts lest we forget. 
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The women involved in the project inscribed a profoundly positive impact on me. They 
reminded me that there is no separation between them as participants and me as a researcher. I 
was inspired by the narratives of the women and their willingness to share their strengths, 
talents, and gifts and the trust and authenticity they extended. Their collective wisdom was 
profound. When I chatted with one of the women while at a social gathering about the small 
sample size of six, she gleefully reminded me that there were more — I was the seventh. She 
“fixed my crown” without thought or hesitation in real time. That is who Indigenous American 
Muslim women are as a community. We do not just believe, we “do” religion and live in the 
true spirit of this way of life we call our deen of Al-Islam with no separation between our 
theology and lifestyle. 

When marginalizing forces take us from our true nature or fitrah, we are vulnerable to 
losing sight on service to our Creator through service to self and others, causing separations 
such as colorism, classism, genderism, internalized marginalization, loss of identity, lack of 
trust, obliteration of compassion, and mostly, severing our connection to one another. Our 
fitrah can be replaced by artificiality. Our deen can be replaced by mindless rituals. This 
project did not, cannot, and will not resolve all of these issues. However, it can make a ripple, 
and so begins the Butterfly Effect. 

Given the feedback, results, and my own energy for this work, I plan to offer future 
opportunities to expose more Indigenous American Muslim women and the larger Muslim 
community to this material, including retreats, trainings, workshops, and seminars on the topics 
covered in the sessions with opportunities for practical application. All participants noted that 
they would be interested in participating in future extensions of this project work and would 


recommend the project to others, so I plan to reengage them for advisement on designing 
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projects. These opportunities could concentrate on the topics participants found most useful and 
wanted more information about, including concepts in Al-Islam (nafs, jinn), gratitude and 
spirituality, self-leadership, compassion, Nonviolent Communication, and Internal Family 
Systems. Movement, music, and humor will be important components. Following the format of 
the retreat, in-person full day or multi-day options and virtual partial day options will be 
considered. A larger-scale project collecting data on the same or similar key outcomes of this 
project could further refine the methodology to mitigate marginalization within the Indigenous 
American Muslim context. 

Future opportunities will emphasize practical application of the concepts and allow 
ample time to metabolize the information with other -AM women. Social and educational 
opportunities including book clubs, shared meals, outings, and travel excursions can facilitate 
connection and fellowship. Given the enthusiasm and array of areas of expertise of the 
participants, I would employ womanist principles as they relate to AM woman contexts, 
seeking to enlist the assistance of the participants in organizing and recruiting for future projects. 


I look forward to the possibilities of what has yet to be imagined. 
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Appendix A: 8 C’s of Self Leadership 


cunse 


The 8 C’s of Self Leadership help us recognize how much of our “Self” is available to us in any moment. 
Using the radar chart above, rate yourself on the scale with 0 (low) at the center and 5 (high) on the perimeter. 
Then connect the dots to make an 8-sided figure. Fill in the 8-sided figure with a highlighter. 


Calmness - n. |. serenity regardless of the circumstances 2. the ability to react to triggers in your environment in 
less automatic and extreme ways 


Clarity - the ability to perceive situations accurately without distortion from extreme beliefs and emotions 2. the 
ability to maintain objectivity about a situation in which one has a vested interest 3. the ability to recognize one’s 
own bias or preconception and then seek a deeper understanding 


Curiosity - n. 1. a strong desire to know or learn something new about a topic, situation or person in a non- 
judgmental way 2. to have a sense of wonder about the world and how things work 


Compassion - n. |. to be open- heartedly present and appreciative of others and one’s self without feeling the urge 
to fix, change, distance, or judge 2. an intuitive understanding that the burdens or suffering of others affects you 
because of your connectedness to them 


Confidence - n. |. to maintain the ability to stay fully present in a situation and effectively handle or repair anything 
that happens 2. to have internalized the growth that comes from healing previous traumas and failures 3. to 
understand that life and learning includes making mistakes 


Courage - n. |. strength in the face of threat, challenge or danger 2. to take action toward a goal that others would 
find overwhelming 3. to take complete responsibility for one's actions and make amends to correct one's errors 4. the 
willingness to reflect upon and explore one’s inner world 


Creativity - n. 1. the use of the imagination to produce original ideas 2. the ability to enter the "flow state” in which 
expression spontaneously flows out of us and we are immersed in the pleasure of the activity 3. the ability to create 
generative learning and solutions to problems alone or with others 


Connectedness - n. |. the state of feeling a part of a larger entity such as a partnership, team, community, or 
organization 2. to be able to relax your defenses with others as you know that you won't be judged or controlled 3. to 
have companionship and/or spirituality that helps one deal with reality in a way that transcends circumstances 


© 2020 Julia Sullivan and IFS Institute 
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Appendix B: Map of the Soul 


MAP OF THE SOUL 


One of two types of protector parts 
in your soul that work to extinguish 
pain. Rather than trying to prevent 
pain, as managers do, firefighters 
kick in after a painful event occurs 


One of two types of protector 
parts in your soul that attempt 
to keep you safe emotionally 
and help you cope, Managers 
work to keep you fram pain 

Activities include 
elf-harming 


worrying 
daydreaming 


people-pleasing 
striving werspending ashing out 


Spirit-led self 
Your sel! led by the Spirit of God. 


reatively 
clarity compassior 


‘idence 


The vulnerable parts of your soul that you try to push away. Eules are 
often stuck in the past, where they hold on to painful memories 


Feelings include 


shame 


fear 


BILE ry Aleem Conk PRED ant 
Kimberly Millie, METH EMPT All egies reserwnd 


https://ifs-institute.com/resources/articles/internal-family-systems-model-outline 
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Appendix C: Feelings Wheel 


https://www.calm.com/blog/the-feelings-wheel 
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Appendix D: Meditation of Self-Compassion 


A Meditation of Self-Compassion: Beholding Ourselves in Our Beauty by Frank Rogers 
1. Ground yourself by taking several deep breaths and easing into an interior silence. 


2. If helpful, continue to ground yourself by settling into an internal space of peace, safety, and 
gracious receptivity. 


3. Allow into your awareness various moments in your life when you were fully alive—when 
you were engaged in meaningful work intrinsically satisfying, an activity that gives you joy and 
delight, or embodying a character quality particularly dear and important to you. Of the various 
moments that come to you, allow one to emerge as the focus for this meditation—the one you 
feel most drawn to right now. 


4. For a few moments, imagine yourself engaged in this activity. Simply observe yourself as if 
watching yourself in a movie. If you notice judgment, criticism, or hesitation of some form, ask 
those interior movements to relax so you can simply witness yourself engaged in this activity. 
Pay Attention to yourself in this activity and notice what you are wearing; what you are doing; 
the gestures and posture of your body as you do it; what you are feeling; the expression on your 
face; the look on your face. 


5. While you continue to gaze upon yourself, cultivate a deeper understanding of what this 
moment means for you. 


- What chronic fears seem relaxed or linger? 

- What longings are being satisfied or endure? 

- What aching wounds have eased or are still tender? 

- What gifts or capacities are emboldened in you and yearn to flourish more fully? 
As it surfaces, extend toward yourself any loving connection or warm regard you might feel. 


6. Invite the Sacred reality you know—as a healing light, a soothing breeze, a divine figure, a 
felt sense—to be with you in whatever way feels healing and life-giving. Notice how the sacred 
feels toward you while you are engaged in this activity—the pride, the compassion, the delight, 
the sense of God saying, “that’s my girl; that’s my boy.” 


7. As you dwell in this compassionate connection, notice any grace or new life you are 
experiencing in this practice and embody that grace by breathing it into every cell of who you 


are. 


8. Before surfacing from this meditation, discern any invitation of one simple and concrete way 
you might embody the grace you are receiving from this practice in the hours and days ahead. 
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Session 1 Slides 
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Appendix E: Project Session Slides 


Tada teahog Beans Px pect 


clarity 


courage 


creativity confidence 


COMMUNITY 
GUIDELINES 


Objectives 


+ Create a space of connection, mutual support, and belonging 
+ Understand internalized marginalization and how to counteract it 

+ Learn about the scence af spirituality and haw ft interfaces with religion 
+ Degpen connections with Allah as the Merciful Benefactor, the Merciful 


Redeemer, the Most Gracious, the Most Compassionate 


+ Explore iberatve, compassionate sprtual practices 
+ Enhance resilience and self leadership capacity 
+ Builda spiritual care toolkit that resonates with you 


To be Muslim for Africon American women is to battle multidimensional 
forms of oppression, especially in terms of their race, gender and 


~ Dr. Debra Majeed, professor of religious studies and philosopher 


Ingigenous Muslim Women 


2 


11:20 Short Break 
Spirituality, Science & Al-Islam (L&D) 
Reflection Journaling (I) 


Dhuhr Prayer Break 


Lunch 


Introduce yourself & 
where you’re from 


tam. 
+ Name 

+ Favorite flower or bird (be descriptive) 
+ Something you're grateful for 


lam from... 
+ Sights 
+ Sounds 
+ Smells 
+ Tastes 


+ Positive feelings 
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Welcome! 
Agenda 


Please read & sign the consent form and select your meal as you settle in, Masks available upon request 


Asr Prayer Break 


Sisters Share & Care (LG) 
Intro to 


ion Pra 


Session Review & Que 
Evaluation jon 1 (Rose, Bud, Thorn) 
Pr ion 2; Lifewark 

Closi ns, Gratitude & Du’a 


Project Overview 


+ This project explores strategies to enhance resilience and self- 
leadership capacity among Indigenous American Muslim women in the 
United States and investigates how these strategies can mitigate impacts 
of historically marginalizing factors. 


+ Format 
© Communal Wisdom 
© Instruction: Theological & Theoretical Foundations 
© Practical Application 
Reflection 


To be Muslim for African American women is to battle multidimensional 
forms of oppression, especialy in terms oftheir race, gender and 


~ Dr. Debra Majeed, professor of religious studies and philosopher 


Grounding 
Exercise: 4 Birds 


What is grounding? 


+ Ameans of centering ourselves 
in our own bodies and becoming 
aware of our interior movements 


Why is it helpful? 
+ Reduces stress and anxiety 
+ Connects us to self, others, Allah 


PLANTATION 
WALK 


“And We have enjoined upon humankind (to be good) to his parents: 
in travail upon travail did his mother bear him and in years twain was 
his weaning: (hear the command) Show gratitude to Me and to thy 
parents: to Me is (thy final) Goal.” (Al Bagarah 2:200) 


Internalized 
Marginalization 


+ Marginalization is an external force, 
but it can become internalized 
* 2022 American Muslim Poll on 
islamophobia 
©. Decline among general public 
© 14 ptincrease among Muslims 


© White muslims" (40 ot scores 
icesded White evahgelcals (20 pt) 


(© Does anything surprise you? 


+ Black American Muslims / BIPOC 
Muslim scores did not increase. 
Why? 

* Post-Traumatic Slave Syndrome 

‘2 What do you know about it? 
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Path of 
Liberation 


* Cultural protective factors to 
marginalization 
‘© What do you think they are? 


* History of resistance 
* Spirituality 
+ What else? 


"Black people must realize that the only thing wrong with 
Black people is that we think something is wrang with Black 
of oppression has made 
not Black behaviars— inferior. 


“Ibram X. Kenai 
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‘Most Muslims living in the United States are more prone to vielence than others, 
Most Muslms living in the United States discriminate against women, 

‘Most Muslims living in the United States are hostile tothe United States, 

Most Muslms living in the United States are less civilized than other people. 
Most Musims living in the United States are partally responsible for acts of 
violence carried cut by other Muslims 


It 0 peculiar sensation, this double conse 


and pity. One ever feels his two-ness,—an Am 


we unrecaneiled strvings; two warring ideals in ene dark body, 


keeps it from being 


Marginalization 


+ What is marginalization? 
* Alack of agency 
* Alack of sovereignty 
* state of oppression 


* In-between or Of-both 
worlds? 


* Hierarchical 
* Centered on the dominant 
What else? 
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Internalized 
Marginalization 
is Debilitating 


* ACES Study showed 


2 Negro; twa souls, two the 


der.” “WEB, Dubals, The 50 


White + 
European 


Brown + Mixed 


Black + African 


The Hierarchy of Race Construct 
From: lsmantingracism.org/history. htm 


Death 


Disease, 
Disabity, & 
‘Social Problems 


it Rve > 


Islamophobia Index Questions 
from: American Musim Pll2022 Key Findings 


CYCLE OF OPPRESSION 
ai = genntocesi 
a | (a 


sms \\) ntematzaton 
+ 
‘going agains! ow consitoning: 
Poot eration 


rom: dismantingrcsmorg 


Spirituality, 
Al-Islam, 
& Science 


‘+ What is spirituality? 
* Connection with something 
greater than ourselves (Allahu 
Akbar; Ummah) 
* Birthright 
+ Born with the capacity 
+ 29% heritable; 71% 
environmental 
{intergenerational) 
+ Benefits of Spirituality 
+ Increased optimism 
+ Protection from marginalization 
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negative outcomes 
associated with early 
life trauma 


* Historical trauma 
compounds other 
marginalizing factors 


‘Adverse Childhood Experiences 


Social Conditions / Local Context 


Generational Embadiment / Hitorteal Trauma 
Conception 


* Early death can be the 
result of unmitigated Mechanism by which Adverse Childhood Experiences 
Influence Health and Well-being Throughout the Lifespan 


trauma Front, hips: vw ede gov voleneeprevention aces/sbout bal 


"Black people must realize that the only thing wrong with Black people is 
that we think something is wrong with Black people. Black Americans 
history of oppression has made Black opportunities not Black behaviors 
ferior.” tbram X. Kendi 


Resisting Marginalization 


Examples from History 
* Bilal bn Rabah 
+ Prophet Muhammad 
* Harriett Tubman 
* Sister Clara Muhammad 
* Rosa Parks 


+ Who resisted in your personal 
or communal history? 
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REELEGE 


What are your main take-aways from the session so far? 


“Then do they not reflect upon the Qur ‘an?” (Al-Nisaa 4:82) 
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BREAK 


s 


Eat from the good things which We have 
provided for you and be grateful to Allah 
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ate Concepts.& strategies to 
‘ar ce in s enhance resilience and 
CC self-leadership 
“A 
19 
eters wort, aertnentty Managing the Jinn Within 
Compassion 2 iy eet oa mandate oct 


+ Jinn asa metaphor for those unseen things that influence behavior 


+ Addressing the Jinn Within 

© “Say: thas been revealed to me that a company of Jinns listened (to the 
Quan). They said, ‘We have really heard a wonderful Recitall’It gives 
guidance to the Right, and we have believed therein: we shall nat jain (in 
worship) any (deities) with our Lord.” (Surah Alsinn, 72:1-2) 

© Root word of jm is janna: related to anything that was covered or 
hidden and becomes revealed or new. 

© Think: janeen (fetus) 

© Jinn and malak (ange!) assigned to us. 

© Reported in Sahih Muslim that Prophet Muhammad said, “Allah helps me 
against him and so |am safe from hishand and he does not command 
me but for good.” (speaking of his jinn) 

© Metaphorcaly jinn and molak are lke distinct “parts” of ourselves as 
they influence us 


flourishing within that, 
person” (Rogers) 


Risk: Empathic Distress Sens 


= Absorb negative 
emotions Compassion from the Source 


Creator Allah (swt) 
+ Ar-Rahmon and Ar-Raheem 
+ Mercy 
+ Benefactor 
+ Redeemer 
* nafsin Wahidah 


+ One soul animated by 
spirit (ruh) 


Returning to our fitrah 


Minding our nafs (soul) (nature) 
‘» 


Wahidoh: 2s & single, unified soul for humankind 
‘humankind! Have reverence of your Lord, the One who created you from a single * The goal is to return to our fitrah (nature) 


soul” (n-Nisoa, 4:1) as a unified self or soul 
napprch one $0 He + Jinn and nafs require management so that, 
+ “and do thou bring to.remembrance thy Rabb (Lord) inside thy soul wth humility and g I. 
inreverence without buahessin words nthe mornings and eveningsand be not thu of one’s highest self can rule (nie 

those who areunheedful” (Al-avaf, 7-205) ‘mutmainah ) 

+. it was We who created humankind and We know what ev suggestions his soul makes . 

ie im!fr We Sre nearer fo him thon (is) jugular vein" Guy SOS) Management callsfor remembrance and 


reverence of Allah (swt), humility, and 
nafs: as 3 parts or states ofthe human condition 


Allah’s Mercy 
+ nofs al-ammaarah 
+ Nor do absolve my own self ff blame): the human sou is certainly prone to el uses ‘+ The goal of the Internal Family Systems 
Lagden Hi Morey but Srey ceriiniy my tod Oorping, ost Mera modelisfor the true self to rule or manage 


the burdened or extreme parts (i.: jinn, 


* nafs al-lawwamah nafs al-amaarah and nafs al-lawwamah) 


‘+ “And Ido call to witness the selfeproaching spirit; (eschew Evil.” (ADiyamat 75:2) 
+ nafs al-mutmainah 


+ TTthe righteous soul will be sad Oh (thou) sou in (complete reat and satisfaction! 
Come back thau to thy Lard wall please and walblessing unto Mimi” (AFajy 8997-28) 
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Internal Family 
Systems (IFS) 
Foundations 


RICHARD C. SCHWARTZ, PHD 


+ Internal Family Systems 


+ There are parts of us that are hidden from our 
awareness 


+ Parts are subpersonalities 
+ No “bad!” parts ~ they serve functions 


+ Changes in the internal system affect the external 
system and vice versa 


+ The “Self” should lead the internal system 
+ Parts interact with each other and compete 
+ Extreme parts carry burdens 


NoBad Parts + Parts can lose trust in the self as the leader 


‘hE WeTERWAL FARILY 
‘eaten mage 
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REFLECT 


Journal Prompt: What part of yourself are you curious to 
know more about? Why? What challenges does it present? 
What promises does it hold for the future? 


“Then do they not reflect upon the Qur’an?” (Al -Nisaa 4:82) 


2] 


ASR BREAK 
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Strengthening 
Self-Compassion 


Compassion Practice: FLAG 
F - Fear 

L- Longing 

A- Aching Wound 


G - Gifts Obstructed 
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IFS Parts 


MAP OF THE SOUL 


* EXILES 
+ Young parts that have experienced trauma and often 
become isolated from the rest of the systemin an effort 
to protect the individual from feeling the pain, terror, 
fear, and so on, of these parts 
* MANAGERS 
+ Parts that run the day-to-day life of the individual 
* FIREFIGHTERS 


+ Group of parts that react when exiles are activated in an 
effort to control and extinguish their feelings 
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Sisters Share & 
Care 


* Share: Reflections on Marginalization, 
Liberation, Spirituality 


+ Womanist: Black women and women of 
color who are committed to preserving the 


interests of women and to survival ani 
Wholeness of entire people, male and 
female. “Alice Walker 
= - 
= 
“womanish” - or not self-defining as 


womanist— but who exhibit behaviors and EACH OTHERS 


attitudes in congruence with womanism (Dr. 
Debra Majeed) 


+ Share: Gifts, Knowledge, Talents 


+ Amina Wadud, Aminah McCloud, Asma 
Barlas, Leila Ahmed, Fatima Mernissi, Riffat 
Hassan, and Azizah¥. alHibri, are 
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Strengthening 
Self-Compassion 


Compassion Practice: PULSE 
P - Paying Attention (Contemplative awareness) 

U - Understanding Empathetically (Empathetic care) 

L - Loving with Connection (All -accepting presence) 

S - Sensing the sacredness (Spiritual expansiveness) 


E - Embodying new life (Desire for flourishing) 


ACT (Restorative Action) — Then from the PULSE of this 
compassionate connection, we respond with tangible acts of healing, 
kindness, and care. 
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REELEGE 


1d Compassion Practice Exercise 


“Then do they not reflect upon the Qur ‘an?” (Al-Nisaa 4:82) 
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* Rose: something you 
loved, something new 
you learned 

* Bud: something you 
want to hear more about 
* Thorn: something that 
didn’t quite work for you 
today 
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Session 2 Slides 


(aight 


Sty Indigenous Muslim Women 
teal Self-leadership & Resilience Project 
f sesion2-34/s0/008 


Farah Shakour Bridges 


Claremont School of Theology 


Doctor of Ministry Candidate 


a 


“Then do they not reflect upon the Qur'an?” (Al -Nisaa 4:82) 


REVIEW LIFEWORK 


Journaling: What part of yourself are you curious to know 

more about? Why? What challenges does it present? What 
promises does it hold for the future? Spend a few minutes 
writing in your journal. (Hold onto this for discussion later 

today.) 


Explaining a concept: How was it received? Were you 
clear? What questions or thoughts can you share? 
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Review of Key Concepts & 
Terms 


39 


* Evaluation for Session 1 


+ Preview of Session 2 
*+ (Sunday, 11/19/2023 ~9:15-12 on Zoom) 


+ Quick Review, Review of Lifework, Nonviolent 
Communication, Visioning for Change 


+ Assign & Dicuss Lifework: Parts; Review & Reflect; Explain 
+ Closing Reflections, Gratitude & Du's 
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SESSION 2 AGENDA 


9:15 _Du’a, Greetings, Grounding (Box Breathing), & Overview 
of the Day (LG) 

9:30 Review of Lifework: Explaining a Concept (LG) 

9:45 Review of Session 1: Key Concepts & Terms (LG) 


10:15 IFS: Our Parts & the Self (L&D) 
10:55 *5-Minute Stretch Break* 


11:00 Compassion Practice Review & Meditation: PULSE & 
FLAG (L&D, LG, SG, I) 

11:30 _ Nonviolent Communication (L&D, SG) 

11:45 Designing Your Personal Spiritual Care Toolkit (LG) 

12:00 _8C’s Self-Leadership Assessment (post) and Project 
Evaluation (I) 

12:15 Closing Reflections, Gratitude & Du’a (LG) 

12:30 Dismissal 


on W Group: Indva 
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Review of Key Concepts & 
Terms 


‘Marginalized / Oppressed / 


icin mere crash Internalied Marginalzaton 
+ ation imposes eae a Salk Individual condition & view of 
pees senate wae) self a debilitated 


eficichaced 


Anvsracet View rounding 


oppression# inherent deft fen. ‘centering in our bodies 


awareness of internal 
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IFS Parts & the Self 


MAP OF THE SOUL 


PARTS 
+ EXILES 


+ Young parts that have experienced trauma and often 
become isolated from the rest of the systemin an effort 
to protect the individual from feeling the pain, terror, 
fear, and so on, of these parts 


* MANAGERS 
+ Parts that run the day-to-day life of the individual 
* FIREFIGHTERS 


* Group of parts that react when exiles are activated in an 
effort to control and extinguish their feelings 


THE SELF 
+ Should lead the internal system 
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Holding Parts in Compassion 
for Resilience & Self- 
Leadership 


Compassion Practice: PULSE 
P - Paying Attention (Contemplative awareness) 

U - Understanding Empathetically (Empathetic care) 

L - Loving with Connection (All -accepting presence) 

'S - Sensing the sacredness (Spiritual expansiveness) 


E - Embodying new life (Desire for flourishing) 

ACT (Restorative Action) — Then from the PULSE of this 
‘compassionate connection, we respond with tangible acts of healing, 
kindness, and care. 


From Practicing Compassion by Frank Rogers 


Feelings Wheel 


Reflecting 
Compassionately 
on Our Parts 


* Exercise: A Meditation of Self- 
Compassion: Beholding 
Ourselves in Our Beauty 


* Reflect and share 


‘Exercise adapted from Practicing Compassion by Dr. Frank Rogers 
"Feelings Wheel: htps://www.calm,com/blog/the -feelings-wheel 
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nem 
+ ames 
© Ct te A te 


1a” ans ag a way a sae bert ham hen uch 
Ant we commesicn conned be called "ee communica 


Nonvt0o 
COMMUNICATION 


A Language of Lite 


Words andthe way we thih matin 
Fan comeon pound wth aoyane enya 
any me both personally and petesstonaly 


MARSHALL B. ROSENBERG, PhO 


Self-Leadership 


Assessment (post: circle) 


of our “Self” is available to us in any moment. 


+ Using the radar chart, rate yourself on the scale with 


(low) at the center ands (high) on the perimeter. 


connect the dots to make an&-sided figure. Fill int 


‘figure with a highlighter. 
+ Calmness- 

Clarity 

Curiosity 

Compassion 

Confidence 

Courage 

Creativity 
Connectedness 

(©.2020 ia sulvan and tstute 
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he d-sided 


Holding Parts in Compassion 
for Resilience & Self- 
Leadership 


Compassion Practice: FLAG 
‘Understanding Empathetically: 

+ F-Fear 

+ L-Longing 

+ A-Aching Wound 


+ G- Gifts Obstructed 


From Practicing Compassion by Frank Rogers 


Nonviolent e 
Communication 
Four Components of NVC 


Observations 

‘What are we saying or doing that is either enriching or not enriching 

our life? 

“No judgment or evaluation. Just state the observation. 

Feelings 

State how we feel when we observe this action: are we hurt, scared, joyful, 
amused, irritated? 

Needs 

Say what needs of ours are connected to feelings we have identified. 
Requests 


State a VERY SPECIFIC request. 


connectedness compassion 
+ The BC's of Self Leadership help us recognize how much 


calmness 


creativity confidence 


curiosity 


10. 


11. 


12: 


13: 


14. 


Appendix F: Participant Information Form Questions 


. First Name 


Last Name 

Street Address 

City, State, Zip Code 

Cell Phone Number for Texts and Messages 
Date of Birth 


Age as of today 


. Racial Identity 


Religious Identity 

What is one talent of yours you will share with us on Saturday for about 5 minutes? 
This can be artistic, health, informational, etc. Whatever you are comfortable with. 
Do you have any food allergies or dietary restrictions? If so, please specify and 
indicate if it is an allergy. 

Do you require any modifications for disability? If so, please specify. 

I am available for the in-person session on Saturday, 11/11/2023 from 9:25 am — 5:00 
pm and the virtual session on Sunday, 11/19/2023 from 9:15 am — 12:30 pm. (Zoom 
link will be provided later). (Choices: Yes or No) 

I agree to hold the content of these sessions in strict confidence. This includes 
ensuring that the virtual session is not in sight or hearing distance of others. (Choices: 


Yes, I agree or No, I disagree) 
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Appendix G: Survey Questions & Results 


The survey collected email addresses and first and last names of participants. 


Questions 1-16 consisted of the participants’ self-ratings using the 8 C’s of Self Leadership 

Assessment. 

Questions 1-8: 
In the next 8 questions, indicate your initial 8 C's ratings (from 11/11/2023) at the start 
of the project sessions. If your response was between two points, indicate the point you 
feel is most indicative of your feelings at that time. If you need to view the descriptions, 
notify the researcher. 


Questions 9-16: 
In the next 8 questions, indicate your final 8 C's ratings (from 11/19/2023) after 
completing the project sessions. If your response was between two points, indicate the 
point you feel is most indicative of your feelings at that time. 


The change in scores (from pre- and to post-assessment) is reflected in the following 


Cora Sere =— 
eananal 
eo ver = 
ees "rf = 
agian ee 
erver-= 


Question 17: Did the project sessions fulfill the following objectives? 
Response choices were as follows: 
" Create a space of connection, mutual support, and belonging. 
* Understand internalized marginalization and how to counteract it. 
= Learn about the science of spirituality and how it interfaces with religion. 
=" Deepen connections with Allah as the Merciful Benefactor, the Merciful 
Redeemer, the Most Gracious, the Most Compassionate. 
«Explore liberative, compassionate spiritual practices. 
= Enhance resilience and self-leadership capacity. 
= Build a spiritual care toolkit that resonates with you. 


Did the project sessions fulfill the following objectives? 


Ges 3 ER Semesthst ER No 


0 a [| a] 
3 oa p t or ‘ Ps 
~? ag Ps al a os oe el 
oe wp P of 4 oo =: 


we 9 eh oe e 
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Question 18: If you indicated “somewhat” or “no” to any items in the previous question 
(objectives), please elaborate. Put “N/A” if you answered “yes” to all. 


VF you ondinaterd sarewhat’ oe "na ta any tens in tie pee ous quastion [ahjeetwas), please 
elaborete Put NZ if vou answered! yes" to all. 


D teeapecteene 


Nea 
Verve Sa evylat bee auoe [ell] woken ee under aeediog af (ee commute for iy! 
NA 
NeA 


The scence of epi unl iy ere how rier taees vill religion: | crow one ce seercter’s slucies were 
referenced butve this 9 trent hat cull em tye serls eleges of being dented? eeeme [ke there rerit a lote” 
research on tre topic. 


Question 19: In this context, grounding is a means of (check all that apply): 
Response choices were as follows: 
= Centering ourselves in our own bodies and becoming aware of our interior 
movements 
= Reducing stress and anxiety 


=" Connecting us to self, others, and Allah 
In this context, grounding is a means of (check all that apply): 
Seeoanaes 


oantaring curmalves In Our Oe) 
bodies and hacaming aware cr] 
our inferiar mowemanta 


& (1005s) 


fediuning armas and arcdaty h (Ra.a%) 
connecting us to self othars. and a . 
Allan | § (83.3%) 

0 1 2 3 4 5 S 


Question 20: Marginalization is (check all that apply) 
Response choices were as follows: 
" A lack of agency 
* A lack of sovereignty 
« A state of oppression 


=" Centered on the dominant 
Marginalization is (check all that apply) 


6 responses 


a lack ot soworeignty 3 (50%) 


—_ aa “ 
o 4 2 3 
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Question 21: Internalized marginalization is (check all that apply) 
Response choices were as follows: 
" Holding negative beliefs about oneself 
= A permanent condition 
= A temporary condition 
= Less prevalent among Black American Muslims around Islamophobic 
= Something all Indigenous (Black) Americans experience 


= Rooted in oppression (current and/or historic) 
internalized marginalization is (check all that apply) 
6 responses 


holding negslive belbels shout 
oneself 


5 (83.3%) 


a pemaneat condition|-0 (0%) 


4 lanporary condition 3 (50%) 


ess prevalent among Black 
Amedcan Musiins around isla 
something wl Indigenous (Black) 
Americans & 

footed in oppression 
and ! of historic) 


116.7%} 


“ 


(50%) 


Question 22: Antiracist author Ibram X. Kendi suggests that a history of oppression has 
made Black opportunities, not Black behaviors, inferior. Response choices: True or False. 


Antiracist author ibram X. Kendi suggests that a history of oppression has made Black 
opportunities, not Black behaviors, inferior 


6responses 


@ True 
@ Fase 


Question 23: List at least two Indigenous (Black) women (past or present) that resisted 
marginalization. 


*Identifving information redacted. 
List at least two indigenous American (Black) women (present or past) that resisted 
marginalization 


6 responses 


My Mole ED. «- Sone Parke 

My grandmothers (ane Is deceased) and Angela Davis 
Sitter Clair Muhamenad, Harriet Tubman 

My orendn oth sou Herriet tubman 

My mother, Harriet Tubman 


Harriet Tu=man, Clara Muhammed 
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Question 24: What is spirituality? 


*Open-ended question 
What is spirituality? 


§ responses 
Your feeling or actions of your farth 
Varies from person to person. A state of being. 


Ones personal connection with Allah 


For me It's the intention to connect to Allah _ being grateful and intentional In my actions. Always trying ta 
remember my purpose and that Allah loves me throughout all my situations 


Spirituality is being Connected to Allah ta'Alah consciously 


One's connection/understanding with a higher being. 


Question 25: Spirituality (check all that apply) 
Response choices were as follows: 
* Is a birthright (heritable) 
= Can be learned 
= Enhances grit, resilience, optimism, tenacity, and creativity 


=" Is NOT a part of Al-Islam 
Spirituality (check all that apply) 


Orespanses 
ia a birthright (hadtabla) 


con be keane 


enhanons git, resilonce 


6 (100%) 
aptinem. tenacty, and crootvity’ 


is NOT & part of A-lalam) 0 (0%) 


Question 26: Which describes compassion? 
Response choices were as follows: 
« The ability to understand and share the feelings of another. 
= Being moved in our depths by another’s experience and responding in ways that 
intend either to ease the suffering or to promote the flourishing within that 


person. 
Which describes compassion? 


FB repecereees 


@ The avilly te understand ave awre the 
Voted inayat col sunnasl tee 

Facies vrtvcwad inn cua cooegetlen boy oseoaallonee' 
SEpeience sme resporcing in worys thal 
rtend ether to cose he sutering of to 
oramone the fourshing within that 
ow eon 
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Question 27: Compassion leads to action. Response Choices: True or False. 


Compassion leads to action. 
6 responses 


@ True 
@ False 


Questions 28-30: Participant Outcomes 
Questions were as follows on a scale of | to 5, with 1 being “Strongly Disagree” and 5 
being “Strongly Agree”: 
= After completing the project sessions, I feel better able to practice self- 
compassion. 
= After completing the project sessions, I feel strengthened in my ability to be 
resilient when faced with oppressive situations. 
" I believe the project sessions will help me communicate in a more 
compassionate, nonviolent manner. 


After completing the project 


After completing the project sessions, | feel strengthened In my _| believe the project sessions will 
sessions, | feel better able to ability to be resilient when taced help me communicate in a more 
Column1 _ practice self-compassion. with oppressive situations. passionate. nonviolent manner. 
PL 5 4 5 
P2 4 4 4 
P3 4 4 5 
Pa 5 5 Es] 
PS 4 5 3 
PS 4 4 4 


Question 31: I value the “parts” of me (exiles, managers, firefighters) for trying to keep 


me safe. Response choices: Yes I do or No I do not. 
| value the "parts® of me (exiles, managers, firefighters) for trying to keep me safe 


6 responses 


@ Yes ido 
@ Nol donot 
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Question 32: I better understand that my nafs are states of the human condition and can 
therefore change. 


| better understand that my nafs are states of the human condition and can therefore change. 


6 responses 


@ Agree 
@ Disagree 


Question 33: Which experiences or activities in the project sessions did you find helpful? 
(check all that apply) 
Response choices were as follows: 

" 8C’s of Self-Leadership Assessment 

= Introductions (I am from...) 

*" Grounding Exercise (balancing bird) 

" Gratitude: Plantation Walk 

« Discussion of the Science of Spirituality (Spirituality, Al-Islam, and Science) 

* Reflection Journaling 

= Discussion of Empathy versus Compassion 

* Community Guidelines / Group Agreements 

* Discussion on Marginalization / Internal Marginalization / Islamophobia Survey 

=" Examples of role models of resistance (Clara Muhammad, Harriett Tubman, 
Rosa Parks, Bilal Ibn Rabah, Prophet Muhammad) 

= Discussion on womanism and “womanish” Muslim women as women interested 
in collective survival 

= Discussion of jinn as a metaphor for the unseen things that influence our 
behavior 

= Discussion of nafs as a unified soul, as one’s own self, and as states of the 
human condition 

* Discussion of Internal Family Systems (No Bad Parts) 

= Time for other Sisters to Share and Care 

= The Compassion Practice (PULSE, FLAG) Exercise 

" The “Lifework” Exercises 

* Reflecting compassionately on our parts (Feelings Wheel, beholding ourselves 
in our beauty) 

*" Nonviolent Communication introduction and exercise 

"  Fellowshipping with other Indigenous American Muslim women (Black Muslim 
women) 
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Which experiences or activities in the project sessions did you find helpful? (check all that apply} 


orasacrses 


8 C's Sall-Lasdership Asses... 6 (10055) 
intoductions (I an frat...) § (63.3%) 
Grouncing Exercise (belanc... 4 (66.7%) 
Gralituze: Planiaton Walk § (B35) 
Dlecussion of the Sclance of... 116.7%} 
Reflection Journaling 5 (63.354) 
Discussion of Eripally vers... + (66.7%) 
Comerunity Guidelines / Gro... 3 (80%) 
Discussion on Marpinalizatic.... 4 (66.7%) 
EXxampias ot role models of r 6 (100%) 
Discussion of wornanism an... 4 (66.7%) 
Discussion of jinn ae a meta... 2 (33.3%) 
Discussing of nafs as a unit... § (63.3%) 
Diecussion of Internal Panvly... 3 (50%) 
Time for other Sisters ip Sha... + (BE.7%) 
The Compassion Practica (P... 4 (66.7%) 
The *Lifework" Exercises 4 (66.7%) 
Reflecting Compassincstely... < (66.7%) 
Nonviolent Communication |... 5 (83.3%) 
Felowshipaing with other In 6 (100%) 


Qo 1 2 3 a 5 6 


Question 34: Regarding the length of the sessions, 
Response choices were as follows: 
« The in-person session was: too long, too short, just right. 


« The virtual session was: too long, too short, just right. 
Regarding the length of the sessions, 


BB ecloig BB boo short | MBB just right 


the IN-PERSON seesion was the VIRTUAL session wae 


Question 35: Please comment on what you found most valuable about the project 
sessions. 


*Open-ended question 
Please comment on what you found most valuable about the project sessions. 


Srespowses 


1 didi 
Subject matter 
| found the non-violent communication exercise very nelptul. 


I found everything to be right om time. And it was refreshing to know that | am not alone in my thoughts. | felt 
the siterhoed. The non violent communication tools were immensely helptul. | also Hed the topics on 
spirituality and how itis part of our religion. | algo felt like the talk on marginalization was helpful along. 
Leaming about true compassion with oneself was truly eye opening. The whole project was wonderful 


| believe these sessions were so jarnened packed and Farah did an excellent jot of mariaging our ability to 
conti®ute and our lime We could have nad a few more sessions because il was a lol to absorb 


Gaining knowledge from the presenter and the attendees 
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Question 36: Please make any suggestions on what you think could enhance future 
sessions. 


*Open-ended question 
Please make any suggestions on what you think could enhance future sessions 


6 responses 
N/A 
More focus on learning more about the Indigenous Muslim Women lived experiences. 
More real life scenarios, how we helped the sister with the cell phone bill 
None it was great. Would love to see more and have more time but spread oul over lime so it’s nol so intense 
| did appreciate site bath formats . shukran 


Longer breaks 


Question 37: Would you be interested in participating in future extensions of this project 
work (seminars, trainings, workshops, book clubs, travel excursions, etc.)? Response 
Choices: Yes, please add me to your outreach list or No, thank you. 


Would you be interested in participating in future extensions of this project work (seminars, 
trainings, workshops, book clubs, travel excursions, etc.)? 


6 responses 


@ Yes, please add me to your outreach list. 
@ No, thank you. 


Question 38: I would recommend this project to others. Response Choices: Yes or No. 


| would recommend this project to others. 
6 responses 


@ Yes 
@No 
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